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What Shall it Bring 


Another year Thou offerest me, my Lord,— 
Blest Nineteen Twenty One; 
What shall it bring? My eager eyes do burn 
Into the dawn, its mysteries to learn, 
Ere rise the blinding sun. 


What shall it bring? I fear not, Lord; 

One only thing I know: 
Its thirty thousand thousand moments would 
Appal me by their myriad multitude, 

Didst Thou not mercy show. 


What shall it bring? I care not, Lord— 
But gladly take Thy gift 

Moment for moment as Thou givest me, 

With all its grave responsibility,— 
Which grace shall help me lift. 


What shall it bring? Reveal it not, Lord! 
My trust in Thee I’d show, 

And blindly walk from fair to darker hour 

To feel Thy love dispel the glooms that lower, 
And laughing onward go! 


What shall it bring? I know it, Lord! 
My heart laughs to reply: 
A sip o’ the Chalice Thou didst drain for me, 
A bit 0’ the Cross Thou bor’st so manfully, 
The breath of Thy last sigh! 


Thy Head upon my heaving breast each morn, 
Upon my cheek Thy kiss, 

Grace, ruddying each moment with Thy Blood :— 

All else, New Year, hide ’neath thy sombre hood; 
Enough,—thou shalt bring this! 


Aug. T. Zeller, C. Ss. R. 








Father Tim Casey 


GIRLS AND BOYS TOO 
C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


As might be expected, Father Casey was curious to learn what im- - 
pression the Sodality Retreat was making on the young ladies of St. 
Mary’s. Accordingly, it was not altogether by accident that, on the 
evening of the second day, he encountered a bevy of retreatants just 
as they were emerging from the Sodality Hall. 

“Well, girls, how do you like your Retreat Master?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t think he’s a bit nice looking,” said Clarissa. 

“He’s so ponderously fat!’ commented Rosemary. 

“And so hopelessly bald!” added Phyllis. 

“Hm-m,” mused the priest. ‘““I see! That is serious! You know 
I simply told the Provincial that I wanted a good speaker. I under- 
stand now what a dreadful mistake I made.” 

“Mistake? What do you mean, Father?” they asked. 

“Why, instead of asking for a good speaker, I should have written: 
‘Dear Father Provincial: This is St. Mary’s. The feature of prime 
importance here is beauty. Send me the handsomest man in the 
Order—even if you have to import him from Europe.’ ” 

“Aw, Father Casey!” they remonstrated in unison. “His talks 
are just lovely.” 

“Only he is so awfully strict!” said Gerardine. 

“T am all fussed up over that talk he gave this morning,” wailed 
Phyllis. “It was about the predominant passion, the chief defect of 
character, the habitual fault, the besetting sin, and all that, you know. 
He said we must single it out and fight against it, or it may cause us 
to lose our soul. I’m sure I don’t know what mine is, so how can I 
fight against it?” 

“That is easy,” said the priest. “Each particular character is in- 
clined to certain particular faults. Simply examine what is your 
natural character, then you will know what faults you should espe- 
cially combat.” 

“Father, what’s my natural character?’ came from Rosemary. 

“What’s mine?” from Clarissa. 

“Father, what’s mine?” from all of them. 

“Now, now,” expostulated the priest, “I am not going to make 
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implacable enemies of the best members of my parish by telling your 
faults here in public.” Then he added mischievously: “Nor should 
I fare much better were I to dare to tell them to you even in private.” 

“Then, Father,” suggested Phyllis, “tell us what each of the char- 
acters are like. Then each one of us can judge for herself which is 
her character.” 

“Yes, Father, please,” chorused the others. 

“Well,” said the priest, “there is—there is—let me see—there is, 
for instance, the Obstinate Character. Her motto is: ‘Better break 
than bend.’ She is always right—never makes a mistake—wonders 
how the rest of the world can be so stupid as not to see that her 
point of view is the only correct one. She is like that Irish juryman. 
After he had held out three days against the unanimous verdict of 
all the other jurors, he said that he never saw eleven such obstinate 
men in his life. Even when she sees she is wrong, she will still stick 
to her way, just because it is her way. If a solicitous friend tries to 
dissuade her from doing a thing, she becomes all the more determined 
to do it. She will never own up that she blundered or did wrong. If 
she is reproved, opposed, or offered an imaginary insult, she will quit 
speaking, sulk for days, and all the while stubbornly refuse to say 
what is wrong.” 

“Dear me,” said Gerardine, “I am afraid that is my character.” 

“Then, there is the Weak Character. Her motto is: ‘I can’t!’ 
She always follows the line of least resistance—lacks courage to stand 
up for her principles—makes resolutions only to break them—commits 
sins, not because she wants to, but because she is afraid to say, No. 
She dreads the least mortification, surrenders weakly to every tempta- 
tion. After a sin, she gives way to discouragement because she was 
so weak as to fall. Discouragement makes her still weaker, and so 
she sins again, and again yields to discouragement. Thus her whole 
life is made up of growing discouraged because she sinned and sin- 
ning because she grew discouraged—a vicious circle, like a puppy 
chasing its tail.” 

“Dear me,” sighed Gerardine, “I’m afraid I have that charac- 
ter too!” 

“Then there is the Melancholy Character. She is still abed two 
hours after sunup, with a yellow novel under her pillow and mother 
downstairs washing the breakfast dishes. She revels in broken hearts 
and lovers’ tears. Life is a tragedy, and she is the lovely persecuted 
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heroine. She is forever weaving garlands about imaginary tombstones 
—always sitting and weeping beside the river of Babylon while her 
harp hangs silent on the willow tree. She cannot bear to see a cheerful 
face or hear a happy laugh. Her life ambition is to introduce a ghost 
into every banquet, a skeleton into every closet. Her motto is: “The 
worst is yet to come.’ ‘Memento mori—Die we must.’ ‘There is no 
balm in Gilead.’ 

“Then,” continued the priest, “there is the vain character. She is—” 

“Oh, Father,” they cried, “what is her motto?” 

“Me for the spotlight!’ ‘My kingdom for a pot of rouge!’ She 
has hours to spend before the mirror and scarcely a minute for her 
prayers. She gets her education from the fashion plate, her com- 
plexion from the druggist, her manners from the movies. She spends 
more time ‘making up’ than a circus clown. She will get off the street 
car and come back five miles if she forgot her vanity box, but she 
wouldn’t come back ten steps for her rosary or prayer book. The 
wonder is that she can powder her nose so often without getting chalk 
on her lungs. She worries more about a pimple on her face than a 
mortal sin on her soul. She hungers after flattery, it is the breath 
of her life. She fishes for it in every brook and hunts it on every 
hillside. To her, every eye is the nozzle of a camera, and she is to be 
the center of the picture. She is never natural—never sits or walks 
or moves or smiles naturally, she is always posing. She must have 
notice or she will die. She will even sham sickness in order to attract 
attention. Her conversation is all: ‘He’ and ‘Him’ and ‘He said’ and 
‘He just begged me for another dance’ and “The poor fish is daffy 
about me.’ She cannot bear to see others noticed or admired, and for 
another girl to be more attractive than herself is in her eyes the un- 
pardonable sin. She jumps at every new fashion, no matter how gro- 
tesque or unmaidenly, and ‘goes the limit.’’ If she had her way, her 
extravagance would break the Bank of England. She makes a heart- 
less daughter, a false friend, and an incurable flirt.” 

“Another character,” said the priest, “is the Indolent Character. 
She is a sluggard, a slow poke, a drone—too lazy to open her mouth 


when she talks or to straighten her back when she walks. She can 


loll about in a frowsy cap and a torn gown, reading fiction, bandying 
gossip, or dreaming daydreams, with beds unmade, floors unswept, 
and dishes unwashed. She is wasteful, extravagant, procrastinating, 
untidy, selfish, sensual, neglectful of home duties, indifferent to others’ 
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troubles, hard-hearted towards the poor, irritable and insolent when 
reproved or asked to work. She puts off her prayers till the last pos- 
sible moment and then lounges down and falls asleep while saying 
them. She has forgotten what the first part of Mass is like, it is so 
long since she ever got there before the Gospel. She forms the rear 
guard of every performance—never gets anywhere on time. If she 
knows it takes ten minutes to get ready, she never begins before four 
minutes and a half.” 
“Father, what’s her motto ?” 


“ “Hold the fort for I am coming.’ ‘Better late than never.’ ‘Never 
do today what you can put off till tomorrow.’ ‘Requiem aeternam, 
Eternal rest!’ 

“Again, there is the Fickle Character. “is giddy, frivolous, in- 
constant. There is about as much logic aud sequence of thought in 
her conversation and in her voluminous letters as in the chirping of 
a katydid. She forgets the subject of a sentence before she gets to 
the verb. She is always looking for change and excitement, always 
in a flurry, always beginning something new, rarely finishing what she 
has begun. She is disorderly, pious and worldly in turns, now in the 
heights of exultation, now in the depths of despondency. She can 
talk flippantly of the most sacred things and make sport of those who 
are solidly devout. She is always acting imprudently, thoughtlessly 
wounding the feelings and susceptibilities of others, violating the 
simplest rules of politeness and good taste, forgetting her promises, 
breaking her engagements, throwing over old faithful friends, picking 
up with strange new ones, judging from appearances, spreading 
scandal, speaking before she thinks. If she had her way, she would 
never hold the same position nor remain in the same dwelling more 
than a week at a time. She is as gay and light and airy as a butterfly 
—and has about as much sense and prudence. She flirts with every 
man she meets, but God help the unfortunate fellow that gets her! 
Her motto is: ‘We'll be a long time dead.’ ‘Let the merry dance 
goon!’ ‘TI should worry!’ 

“Then there is the Undecided Character. Always fearing, doubt- 
ing, hesitating. Her indecision makes her defer her duties or perform 
them badly. She is a weather vane, veering with every breeze that 
blows. The dinner gets cold before she can decide what she will eat 
—the fashions change before she can determine what style she wants 
her gown. She examines every action from a thousand viewpoints 
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which no healthy, common sense person would ever think of. Her 
bogey is: ‘What will people think?’ while in reality they are not think- 
ing of her at all. If she attempts to cultivate piety, it degenerates 
into scrupulosity. She runs to a hundred different confessors, but 
never obeys one of them.” 

“Father, what is her motto?” 

“She has none! She could never make up her mind sufficiently 
to choose a motto.” 

“Then,” he continued, “there is the Irritable Character. Her motto 
is: ‘Noli me tangere.’ ‘Explosives, handle with care.’ ‘Don’t tread 
on the tail o’ me coat.’ Always flying into a rage, seeing insults where 
none was intended, always thinking the most innocent remarks have 
a sinister meaning aimed at her, she goes through life with a chip 
on her shoulder and a shilalah in her hand. She is disagreeable and 
disobliging, always infallible in her own statements, always contra- 
dicting the statements of others. She is hard on those under her, 
having no regard for their feelings or their difficulties, and insolent 
and impertinent towards those above her. She grows angry at the 
slightest oversight, furious if disturbed or interrupted or kept waiting 
for a moment. If some girls are rightly styled the sunshine of the 
house, then, the irritable girl should be called the thunder and light- 
ning, the hurricane and the whirlwind of the house. 

“Then, there is the Deceitful Character. Her motto is: ‘I know, 
but I won’t tell.’ “‘Secretum meum mihi.’ ‘Still waters run deep.’ 
She repays benefits with injuries, love with hatred, trust with treason. 
She will smile in your face and stab you in the back. She is crooked 
from her sheer love of crookedness. Even when the road to her ob- 
jective is as broad and straight as the boulevard, she is sure to dis- 
cover some dark, devious, and underground way of getting there. She 
is a liar, a trickster, a mischief maker, a tale bearer. She is always 
whispering in corners, laying plots, setting traps, hatching intrigues. 
She gloats in keeping dangerous friendships because they give her an 
opportunity for underhand dealings. Her best actions are often sullied 
by the basest motives. She trusts nobody, and, sooner or later, she 
reaps the fruits of her double dealing—nobody trusts her. 

“T might also mention the Jealous Character. Her motto is: ‘I 
am it!’ She wants a monopoly of all the friendship and a corner on 
all the admiration. If she fails to get it, she pouts and sulks and 
broods and hates and neglects her home duties and abandons her re- 
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ligious exercises until the fit is over. She is constantly sinning against 
charity in thought and word and deed, constantly talking and thinking 
of self, constantly giving way to rash judgments, touchiness, and 
selfishness. If she has a sweetheart, she hounds him like a sleuth; if 
she gets a man, she drives him to drink. The whole world must 
worship at her shrine, she must be the sole center of attraction. If 
she were at a wedding, she would want to be the bride; if she were 
at a funeral, she would want to be the corpse.” 

Father Casey paused. 

“Are there any other characters?” they asked. 

“Plenty of them,” he replied, “but I think those I have described 
will give you sufficient food for reflection during this retreat.” 

“Dear me,” sighed Gerardine, “I have every one of them!” 


THREE FEET OF SUNSHINE 





In one of the laboratories of Washington they have a great sunglass 
that measures three feet across. It is like the burning-glass we used 
to treasure when we were boys, only much larger. 

This great glass gathers the rays of the sun that strike its flat sur- 
face, and focuses them on a single point in space a few feet below. 
That single spot is hotter than a blow-torch. It will melt through a 
steel plate as easily as a red-hot needle burns through paper. 

This terrible heat—it cannot be measured, for it melts all instru- 
ments—is just three feet of ordinary sunshine concentrated on a single 
point. Scattered, these rays are hardly felt, perhaps just pleasantly 
warm—concentrated, they melt adamant. 

The same principle applies to human endeavor. Scattered, a man’s 
energies do not amount to much. Once they are all focused on the 
task in hand, seemingly tremendous difficulties melt away like snow on 
a hot stone. 

Get the habit of concentrating when you start to do a thing,— 
throw on all the steam you have, and focus every energy on the task 
in hand. Remember that three feet of ordinary sunshine—concen- 
trated—will burn through anything. 

—RoceEr BABSON. 








The Coat of Many Colors 


Paut O. BAUzER, C. Ss. R., Rome, Italy. 

“Tsrael loved Joseph above all his sons—and made him a coat of 
divers colors. And his brethren, seeing that he was loved by his father 
more than all his sons, hated him and could- not speak peaceably to 
him” (Genesis, XXXVII. 3-4). And when Joseph had the wonder- 
ful dreams which told them that one day he would be over them his 


brethren therefore envied him (Ibid. 11), “they thought to kill him.” 
(Ibid. 18). 


Of all mere creatures God loved one above all, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and therefore chose to set her apart from the rest of creation: 
He clothed her with a most magnificent garment of varied colors: her 
prerogatives, those privileges which she alone enjoys. Her divine 
Motherhood is the root and reason for these privileges and special 
graces which are thus pictured in the Apocalypse: “And a great sign 
appeared in heaven: A woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 


under her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve stars” (Apoc. 
XXII. 1). 


When wicked children of men, heretics of all ages, saw how God 
loved Mary above all creatures, and how consequently the Church 
venerated her in a special manner, they were filled with hate and 
could no longer speak with reverence of her who deserved so much 
reverence,. Christ’s Mother, and our own. Wherefore they envied 
the Church this treasure and, being pushed on by Satan, who felt and 
shall ever feel the foot of this Immaculate Queen, they first denied 
her Son’s Divinity and tried thus to rob her of the fount of all her 
greatness, the divine Motherhood. They thought to kill her fair name; 
they persecuted those who loved and venerated her, and spilled their 
blood—but withal Mary remained unscathed, ever triumphant over 
her enemies. Endeavoring to strip her of her glorious garment, they 
succeeded only in stripping grace from out their hearts and the lamp 
of truth from off the tabernacle of their souls. They loved cursing, 
and it came unto them, and they would not have blessing and it was 
far from them (Cf. Psalms, CVIII. 18). 


When Christ’s Divinity was vindicated and the divine Motherhood 
of Mary established, new foes came to attack her who “terrible as an 


army set in array” (Cant. VI. 3) is invincible. The devil did not 
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rest; he tugged away at the chains that bound him, and did all to 
besmirch, if possible, the Virgin’s spotless name and dim her shining 
fame. Some arose who claimed that by becoming a mother she had 
lost her Virginity; others accused her of losing her Virginity even 
after Our Savior’s miraculous birth; still others proclaimed her a 
sinful creature like ourselves. Again the infallible Church arose and 
defended Our Mother; again the faithful showed their belief that 
Mary was ever Virgin, spotless and holy; that by the special privilege 
of God she was preserved from all actual sin, never committed any 
and never could; that she was “full of grace,” so full, in fact, that 
she alone surpasses in grace and virtue the holiness of all angels and 
saints together. She so abounds in grace that she, Our Advocate, 
lavishly distributes it to us who have such need of it. 

There was yet another attack on Our Mother; but again she was 
vindicated :—her Immaculate Conception was solemnly proclaimed by 
Pius IX. This privilege means she was preserved free from every 
stain of original sin at the very first moment of her conception, so that 
not for a single moment was she under the power or influence of him 
whose head she was prophesied to crush. “Thou art all fair * * * 
and there is no spot in thee” (Cant. 1V.7), O Mother of the fallen 
human race. 

The first Christians, who so valiantly surrendered their lives for 
the faith, were devoted to Our Lady, as some of the remaining frescoes 
and sculpture work bear witness. In the catacombs of St. Priscilla, 
the oldest in Rome, there are pictures of Our Lady dating from the 
first half of the second century, one of the Annunciation from the 
second half, and of the adoration of the Magi, from the beginning of 
this century. Similar pictures of the Magi are still extant in the 
catacombs of St. Callixtus and of Saints Peter and Marcelinus. In 
fact this theme of the Magi and the Blessed Virgin is well represented, 
so that even today there remain on this subject fifty pieces of sculpture 
and ten frescoes. St. Domitilla’s catacombs give pictures of Our Lady 
from the third and fourth centuries. And the sarcophagi from the 
fourth and fifth centuries, show the adoration of both Magi and Shep- 
herds at the stable of Bethlehem. Some frescoes represent Our Lady 
as model of Virgins; others, of the fourth century, show her as Advo- 
cate, in the attitude of an “Orante.” Among the first churches built 
in Rome after the decree of Constantine granted liberty of worship, 
are those of Our Lady, e. g. Santa Maria Maggiore and Santa Maria 
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in Trastvere, which latter is the titular church of His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons. All through the centuries the East has vied with 
the West in painting, sculpture, poetry and music, to perpetuate the 
memory and love of the Blessed Virgin, the pet theme of Christian 
artists. All ages have contributed to make known Our Lady’s garment 
of many colors: her virtues, graces, and privileges; and thus the love 
and veneration of her children have grown apace with the develop- 
ment and needs of mankind. 

Justly is Our Lady thus honored; for whatever honor we bestow 
upon her goes back to her Divine Son and to the Eternal Father whose 
Masterpiece she is. That this honor and veneration, please God, may 
be illustrated by the following incident related in Rohrbacher’s His- 
tory of the Church: St. Anphilochius besought Theodosius to pro- 
hibit the meetings of the Arians, heretics who denied Our Lord’s 
Divinity ; the Emperor thought this too severe, and the Saint went his 
way. With other bishops he later again appeared before the Emperor. 
All honor was given to the Emperor, but not the slightest attention 
was paid to the Emperor’s son, Arcadius, who had shortly before been 
declared Augustus. The Emperor first thought this an oversight and 
reminded the Saint, who then approached the young boy, caressed him 
under the chin with the edge of his finger, and said: “Good morning, 
my son,” .adding that it sufficed to render all honors to the Emperor 
alone. The Emperor grew angry and ordered the Saint from his pres- 
ence. When the Saint reached the threshold he turned and said: “Sire, 
just as you cannot brook the injury done your son, so, believe that 
God holds in abhorrence those who refuse His Only Begotten Son the 
same honors as are rendered to Himself.”” The Emperor understood 
the allusion, recalled the Saint, and issued the edict against the Arians. 

In a similar manner God, Our Savior, holds in abhorrence all those 
who deny the honor due to His Mother whom He has made the 
channel of all His graces, whom He Himself so much honored. The 
honor given to Our Lady redounds to her Divine Son, and lack of 
honor or insults heaped upon her are nothing short of an offense 
against Him. Hence the Church, infallible in faith and morals, joins 
honor to Our Lady with worship of God; she ever unites Jesus and 
Mary, and hence finds no contradiction in reciting the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin before the Blessed Sacrament. 

Yes, the Litany—would that we thought more of it! The Litany 
gives us in short all the colors, gems, and graces of that matchless 
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garment of many colors with which God adorned His beloved Mother. 
The more we meditate the privileges and titles of Our Lady in the 
Litany, the more will we understand and love her. Every invocation 
is a jewel bearing a precious legacy of doctrine and devotion as its 
setting. Every invocation opens new vistas of grace, unlocks more 
treasuries of the heavenly help, is a sweet melody to our hearts, and 
imparts courage anew to our drooping spirits; every one, from her 
title of Mother and Virgin, down to the Queen of Peace, grows sweeter 
as we go along. And when we study the history of Christianity from 
the crypts of the catacombs down to our splendid cathedrals and 
shrines like the famous Basilica of Lourdes, we cannot but think that 
the doctrine of Our Lady’s dignity, her graces and generosity have 
been written deep on the hearts of men, and that the thoughts of these 
hearts, as the aged Simeon prophesied, have thereby been reveaied. 
Verily all generations shall call her blessed (Cf. S. Luke, 1, 48). Yes, 
O Mother, thou art blessed now and forever, thou the Help of Chris- 
tians and the Refuge of Sinners; “thou art all fair * * * and 
there is no spot in thee” (Cant. IV, 7). 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING THIS MOMENT? 





During his retreat, preparatory to his ordination as priest, St. 
Francis de Sales, we read in his life, formed certain resolutions that 
he kept for the rest of his lifetime. 

One of these is very interesting, and suggests a very practical mode 
of action for ourselves. It requires no peculiar conduct, no mysticism, 
no austerity. The resolution reads: 

“Make every moment of the day be a preparation for the morrow’s 
Mass, in such a manner that should anyone ask me: ‘What are you 
doing at this moment?’—I may be able to answer in all truth: ‘I 
am preparing to celebrate Mass.’ ”’ 

Such a resolution put into practice would bring calm and true peace 
into our lives; such a resolve applied to the matter of our daily Holy 
Communions would make them bring rich fruit of virtues into 
our days. 


There are two things about which one should never worry :—that 
which cannot be helped, and that which can be—Trotty Veck. 
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When Failure Triumphed 
A. A. REIMBOLD, C. Ss. R. 


It was a dark and stormy night. Outside the wind and rain 
threshed the trees and beat with sharp violence against window and 
door. Inside, in a small, poorly furnished room, sat a young man, 
alone. His face, clear-cut and noble, wore an expression of concern, 
and his figure, as he bent over some papers on the table, apparently 
completing a drawing and jotting notes in the corners, bespoke the 
rugged health and athletic energy of his constitution. Evidently some 
danger hovered near, for the deep concern on his features would 
brighten from time to time into a gleam of anticipation and hope. 
Success and failure seemed in the balance, weighed against each other, 
and the upshot near at hand. 

He was a spy. His name was Nathan Hale. He had entered the 
British lines in July, 1777. He had drawn maps of the British forts 
on Long Island, had noted the number and disposition of the English 
troops, and now, in his little room, his hiding place, in the village of 
Huntington, set about making preparations for a hazardous return to 
the American army. It was a precarious undertaking,—this return, 
full of imminent peril, demanding quick wit and steady courage. But 
with the high hopes of a young man, he arrayed himself for the 
journey. He concealed his maps and notes in his boot, drew on the 
short jerkin, worn at the time by the schoolmasters of New York, 
threw an ample mantle across his shoulders, as a protection against 
the inclement weather, quietly opened the door and set out boldly 
down the road, eastward from the village. Onward he plodded, 
breasting wind and rain, sometimes knee-deep in mire, sometimes 
splashing through creeks that ran foaming across his pathway. He 
had proceeded more than a mile, when from the roadside came a sharp 
word of command that brought him to a stand. 

“Halt,” ordered the unseen voice. “Who goes there?” 

“A schoolmaster,” replied Hale readily, “going to Brooklyn,—but I 
fear I’ve lost my way.” 

“You certainly have,” said the guard, whose outlines Hale could 
now distinguish in the darkness. “At any rate, you don’t pass this 
point without the countersign.” 
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“I’m sure I don’t want to,” answered Hale, “if this isn’t the road 
to Brooklyn. Can you tell me how to get there?” 

“Right about face and follow your nose,” responded the guard. 
“This road leads through Huntington and up the coast to your des- 
tination.” 


b] 


“Thank you very much,” said Hale, apparently very grateful. “I 
fear I’ve got a nasty trip ahead of me, but my mother’s dying and I 
got to get there.” 

He turned on his heel without further parley, and plodded some 
distance into the darkness. Then, leaving the road, he plunged into 
the swampy thicket, breaking his way through thorny undergrowth, 
wading waist-deep through stagnant pools of water, pushing on in a 
giant circle around the British guard, until, after an hour’s toil, he 
clambered out upon the road. Wet, fatigued, and chilled to the bone, 
but with heart undaunted and hopeful, he continued his journey, think- 
ing the way clear and the achievement of his perilous enterprise almost 
a certainty. 

Achievement, victory, success! Oh, what will-o’-the-wisps they 
are! Wilful, tantalizing sprites, ever luring us onward with their delu- 
sive glamor, ever moving away when almost in our grasp! We run after 
them, in breathless haste, like foolish children chasing rainbows. And 
when, perchance, we overtake their fitful presence, and, panting, 
would fold them to our bosom, what worthless things they become, 
crumbling in our arms, what fool’s gold, tinsel toys, dream palaces, 
that tumble about us as we wake and leave us out of heart to think 
our pursuit was so vain! And then, mayhap, doth fickle fortune, 
circling round, return in gracious mood, and crown us with achieve- 
ment of another kind, more precious, more enduring, and more pure. 
So did our hero’s heart, beating high in nobleness of purpose, strain 
forward to a coveted goal, but destined in the providence of Heaven 
to attain a goal far higher and more glorious in the eyes of God and 
countrymen. 

With heavy, tired steps, but with buoyant heart, he moved forward 
on his eastward course. On through the wet night along the muddy 
road he dragged his weary feet, onward until in the eastern sky the 
light of coming day began to gleam, and he found himself on the 
rocky shore of Long Island Sound, near Wilton, a fishing village of no 
great size. Here it was, on a tongue of land that reached out into the 
water, that by appointment he was to be met by a party of American 
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patriots and conveyed across the Sound to the shores of Connecticut. 
He scanned the coast line as best he could in the glimmer of the morn- 
ing light. He saw nothing. 

“I hope the boat don’t fail me,” he muttered, and proceeded slowly 
villageward, his watchful eye sweeping the shore as it came into view 
in the dusky light. He had gone thus perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
when, rounding a huge rock that jutted upward almost at the water’s 
edge, he came with startling suddenness upon a group of six men, all 
stalwart sailors, standing near a boat, whose nose grated on the 
sandy beach. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, but recovering quickly from his sudden sur- 
prise and striding forward,—“Here you are. I had almost given you 
up,” he cried joyfully. 

“Yes, sir,” replied one of the men respectfully. ‘“Boat’s ready, sir.” 

“Good,” answered Hale, “then we'll go at once. How long does 
it take to cross the Sound at this point?” 

“About three hours, sir,” replied the spokesman, who appeared to 
be in command of the party, and whose name, as it later developed, 
was Edwards. 

Hale climbed into the stranded boat and the men, with a united 
effort, forced it into deeper water and scrambled aboard. 

“Three hours,” repeated our weary traveler, seating himself in the 
sternsheets. “Then I ought to make headquarters by evening.” 

Edwards turned a questioning glance upon the speaker, but at that 
moment another voice was heard and upon the shore the indistinct 
figure of a newcomer met the surprised gaze of the seamen. 

“Avast there! what boat is that?” came the question in harsh, 
stentorian tones from the new arrival. 

“Cutter from the British frigate, Serapis,” replied Edwards with 
some hesitation. 

Dismay welled up in poor Hale’s bosom. He had walked into the 
arms of the enemy. There in the small hours of the night, and in 
that secluded spot, feeling sure of his men, he had neglected to use the 
countersign, neglected to ascertain with surety the identity of the men 
he met. But a stout heart and ready wit might yet save him. He 


loosened the pistol in the holster at his side and resolved to bide 
his time. 


“Were you sent ashore to take off Lieutenant Wilson, of the Third 
Hussars?” inquired the newcomer. 
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“Yes, sir,” replied Edwards, wondering who this stranger might 
be. “We have him aboard now, sir.” 

“No, you haven't,” interrupted Hale boldly. “You have a passen- 
ger with dispatches for Colonel Willoughby, who is foraging in Con- 
necticut near the rebel lines.” 

Edwards was nonplussed. 

“What are your orders, sir?’ he asked, finally, facing the shore. 

“Beach your boat and take me in,’ commanded Lieutenant Wilson. 

A few strokes of the oars and the boat’s nose rubbed in the shallow 
sand. Lieutenant Wilson took two steps into the water and leaped 
aboard. 

“Now or never,” thought Hale to himself. He stood up with beat- 
ing heart and placed his foot upon the gunwale. 

“Looks as if I’m in the wrong boat,” he said with a steady voice 
and a low laugh. “Suppose I’d better go ashore and look up the boat 
that was sent for me.” 

“Hold up there,” commanded Lieutenant Wilson. “For whom did 
you say those dispatches were?” 

“Colonel Willoughby, First Regiment Hussars,” quaking inwardly, 
but outwardly quite calm. He knew Colonel Willoughby had marched 
out of New York City,—but he might have returned. 

“Colonel Willoughy is in New Jersey,” said the Lieutenant, knit- 
ting his brow sternly. “I left him there two days ago,—couldn’t have 
moved up here in that time.” 

Poor Hale was caught. He must fight for it. He whipped out 
his pistol and leaped into the water, but Edwards’ heavy hand was 
upon his collar. Throwing all his strength into the effort, he wrenched 
himself free, turned, snapped his pistol point blank at Lieutenant 
Wilson, and dashed through the water to the shore. Pistols cracked. 
He dashed on. Round the rock, twenty yards away, was safety. He 
made for it, bounding on with the agility of a trained athlete. But 
alas! that fickle fortune, chance,—or was it Providence ?—stood in his 
way. Almost at the last step the sharp sting of a pistol bullet passed 
through his hip, and, despite himself, he fell headlong to the ground. 

Nathan Hale was a prisoner, taken as a spy, with the evidence upon 
his person. He was carried aboard the frigate, that now lay in full 
view some distance from shore, searched, sent on to New York, and 
thrown into prison. His trial and execution are matters of history. 
We read with indignation of his heartless treatment at the hands of 
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Cunningham, his infamous jailor, who tore up his letters to his mother 
before his face; and we thrill with pride at his staunch, manly courage 
in facing death for his country’s sake, regretting, as he said with 
almost his last breath, that he had but one life to give for his country. 

He had failed, failed indeed,—but what a glorious failure it was! 
What a triumphant defeat! He had failed in the immediate object for 
which he had given his life and his honor, but far beyond his fondest 
hopes in giving his countrymen an example of dauntless devotion to the 
land that gave him birth. He had failed in the small, succeeded in the 
great. And down through the lengthening years his memory rings 
clear and true, touching responsive chords in every American bosom, 
inspiring true-hearted zeal for our country’s welfare, and justifying a 
noble pride in our Fatherland that could produce such a man as 
Nathan Hale. 


“We should live as if we were living in the sight of all men; we 
should think as though someone could and can gaze into our inmost 
breast.” —Seneca. 


THE EVENING HOUR. 


There comes a time in the life of man, 
It may be near, it may be far, 
When he seems to pause the past to scan 
By the light which streams from the Gate ajar. 


And they who suffer the most on earth 
Shall then enjoy a greater peace, 

For their woes shall e’en be changed to mirth, 
When life’s glad eve shall bid them cease. 


As the sun dips low at the close of day, 
Painting with gold the distant hills, 

Touching the crags with a last bright ray, 
Or dancing soft on the brooklet’s rilis. 


E’en so God’s peace shall touch the heart, 
Each deed, well done, shall bring its joy, 

And the clouds of a weary night depart, 
While spirit-like hands their gifts deploy. 


So the Servant waits in the gentle haze 
For God’s last gift of grace and power, 

To soothe his soul in a thousand ways. 
For it must be so at the evening hour. 

Brother Reginald, C. Ss. 
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Helping to Build the New Poland 


A Letter from a Missionary 


Some time ago, one of the Redemptorist missionaries in Poland 
wrote to the Provincial of the Baltimore Province of the Order, thank- 
ing him for the assistance given the Polish Fathers in the time of 
need. His letter is full of information and interest. He says: 

“When Napoleon the Great, in 1804, ordered the suppression of 
our house and community attached to St. Benno’s Church in Warsaw, 
and when St. Clement Hofbauer had gone to Vienna with Fr. Stark, 
Father Podgorski tried all possible means to gather round him the 
dispersed Fathers and Brothers, and at last opened a Novitiate of 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in Piotrkowice about the 
year 1823. This, however, was completely annihilated within ten years 
by the Russians, in consequence of the Revolution in Poland, and good 
Father Podgorski died in Krakow in 1847, as a chaplain of the Nor- 
bertine or Premonstratensian nuns. I will forward to you the “Life 
of Father Podgorski,’ which appeared in Krakow, nearly ten years 
ago; you will doubtless find in it much that will interest you. 

Most Rev. Father Nicholas Mauron, at the time Superior General 
of our Order,-met some of the Redemptorist Fathers who had been 
expelled from Warsaw at our house in Fribourg, Switzerland; and 
he conceived a great desire to re-establish the Congregation in Poland. 
The opportunity came in 1864. It was the year in which the cause of 
the canonization of St. Clement Hofbauer was begun; in Austrian 
Poland, the effects of Austrian Josephinism were fast disappearing, 
allowing greater freedom to the Church. That year, a young Pole en- 
tered the Congregation, and Father General ordered the Provincial of 
the Austrian Province, Father Kassewalder, to see to it that a foun- 
dation be made in Poland at once. This was really effected by the 
succeeding Provincial, Father Hammerle, in 1864. He bought a half 
ruined convent, from which Joseph. II of Austria had ousted the 
Dominican Fathers some years before, situated in a poor little town 
called Mosciska, near Przemysl, made famous by the siege and battles 
of the late war. 

Here, in dire poverty, we began at once a great work under the 
protection of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, whose image was en- 
throned in the poor church attached to the convent. With her help 
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we soon had together three or four Fathers who spoke Polish tolerably 
well, and we began to give missions, at first only in Austrian Poland; 
but after a few years, upon the decline of the Kulturkampf in Ger- 
many, we preached also in Prussian Poland; and at last, after the 
Russian War with Japan, we were the first Religious to penetrate into 
Russia. The Russians tolerated us for some seven years in Warsaw, 
whence we would start upon missions and retreats,—as many as our 
little body of Polish missionaries could manage; and in that short 
space of time we had worked in St. Petersburg and Odessa, and even 
gave some dozen missions in Siberia,—the last of which was on the 
shores of the Yellow Sea, at Charbin. 

But unfortunately, few as we were,—not even a dozen missionary 
Fathers,—we were so constantly occupied in various parts on missions, 
that we had no opportunity to build a college or Novitiate to educate 
young aspirants to the Congregation. In consequence, our develop- 
ment was slow. After ten years, we made a second foundation, in 
Tuchow, in Austrian Poland. In ten years more we got our Krakow 
house, called Podgorze, a suburb of the old royal city of Krakow. 
Later, when through our many and hard missions we had managed to 
build our own Polish Juvenate, Novitiate, and Studentate, we were 
made a Vice-Province to the Austrian Province. And at last, in 1908, 
the year of the canonization of St. Clement Hofbauer, we were formed 
into an independent Province,—though very poor and very small in 
numbers, having only fifty Fathers. 

The war and its consequences had almost completely paralyzed our 
development. The enrollment of our young people into the armies of 
Austria and Prussia; the cessation of missions, our chief source of 
support; the ensuing lack of vocations ;—it is a wonder we survived 
it all. It is due, no doubt, to the protection of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help during these terrible times. Three of our houses were under fire, 
whilst fiercest battles were raging all around, yet no one received even 
the slightest injury, not one brick was torn from the walls of church 
or convent. Some twenty-five of our young men had been dragged 
into the armies of our oppressors; but when the turmoil of war 
passed, all were found true to their holy vocation, with the exception 
of two:'the one a lay-brother, who, shortly after he had received his 
dispensation from the vows, fell dead one morning just as he was 
rising from bed; the other, a Father, who had done very well during 
the war, but on his return to the convent, finding the quiet life of 
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obedience too difficult, asked and obtained his dispensation from the 
vows. One more, a good novice lay-brother, still remains as a prisoner 
of war in Siberia, but he has lately written to say that he longs to 
return to us, if only the Bolsheviks would set him free. 

“The Lord killeth and the Lord reviveth!” Thirty-seven years have 
passed away since the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer has 
returned once more to Poland, where, at St. Benno’s in Warsaw, it 
had its second cradle. We are still in a period of toil and poverty; 
but it is good for us to be in this state, since our dear Poland is far 
from being in a flourishing condition. 

After 150 years since its first dismemberment by our three hungry 
neighbors, we had always hoped against all hope that God would raise 
Poland from the dead nations. Three revolutions in Poland were 
not to win us freedom, but only aggravated our state of slavery. The 
three Emperors who tyrannized over us had first to roll off their 
thrones, and at once Poland arose. Digitus Dei erat hic. Yet it will 
take time before the Poles will be able to use their liberty aright; we 
have lost the practice of using it; we have been for a century and a 
half estranged from one another, so that we do not possess singleness 
of aim; holy Church was hampered and balked in her influence on the 
population; the education of the children under the Russians was 
Russo-filizing—under the Germans, germanizing,—under the Aus- 
trians, Jewish! The nation as a whole is still Catholic; the peasantry 
still adheres to its old practices of devotion; but of late, socialism, and 
now bolshevism, are threatening to sap the Faith of Poland. 

You may ask, What do our Fathers of the Congregation do to save 
our country from its loss of Faith? Till now we only give missions 
and retreats, and in this work we try to do our best to instruct the 
people and cleanse their souls from sin; we are not numerous enough 
to direct confraternities and associations. As for the Apostolate of 
the Press, some few books have been published, though we are not 
yet up to the mark. “The Redemptorist Mission Book” has already 
gone through a dozen editions. And since 1904, a monthly review, in 
honor chiefly of Our Lady, and called “The Banner of Our Lady,” is 
being published and has 20,000 subscribers. Our present Father Pro- 
vincial, Father Trzemeski, has ventured to open two new houses,—one 
at Warsaw, the other at Koscien (called by the Germans Kostin) near 
Posen,—so that our Province now has a grip on each of the three 
parts of Poland. He is looking about for a suitable place to build an 
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enlarged Juvenate. But as all the expenses for building and providing 
food for the communities are so outrageously high and exorbitant, we 
depend entirely on Providence. It has turned your good hearts in 
America to our relief. 

I would fain speak of many other things, but must leave them fo: 
another time. With regards and brotherly affection, 

Your devoted confrere, 
3ERNARD LUBIENSKI, C. Ss. R. 


THE CHURCH UNITY CCTAVE 





From the Fathers of the Atonement, of Graymoor, N. Y., comes 
the announcement of the annual octave of prayer, to be celebrated 
from the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair, January 18, to the feast of the 


Conversion of St. Paul, January 25. The purpose of the Octave is the 
fulfillment of the words of our Lord’s prayer: “That they may all be 


one,” uttered at the Last Supper. It is the Union of all Christianity, 
according to the Will of Christ. 


We subjoin the approved prayers, for the benefit of those who wish 
to associate themselves with this good work: 


ANTIPHON. That they may all be one, as Thou, Father, in Me 
and I in Thee; that they may also be one in Us; that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me (John, XVII, 21). 

Vers. I say unto thee that thou art Peter; 

Resp. And upon this rock I will build my Church. 


Let us pray: O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst unto Thine Apos- 
tles: Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you; regard not 
our sins, but the Faith of Thy Church, and grant unto her that peace 
and unity which are agreeable to Thy will; who liveth and reigneth 
God forever and ever. Amen. 

N. B. It is recommended that one decade of the Rosary (at least) 
be said for the particular intention of each day; also that Holy Com- 
munion be received as often as possible during the Octave, certainly 
on the first and last day of the Octave, to gain the plenary indulgence. 

Anyone wishing a leaflet with the prayers can obtain one, free of 
charge, from The Secretary of the Church Unity Octave, Graymoor, 
Garrison, N. Y. 
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Through Thick and Thin With the Boys 


LETTERS TO HIS SISTER BY CHAPLAIN BERNARD KAVANAGH, C. SS. R. 

We have only one more letter of our hero to print. It was written 
December 18, 1917, and was received by his sister in the Convent of 
Notre Dame on January 20, 1918. Father Kavanagh had been dead 
just one month. In view of this, the modest request which he makes 
in the postscript of the letter seems especially pathetic. 

While the previous letter was full of forebodings, the present one 
shows how feelings of devotion were uppermost in his mind as he 
trod,—although amid constant danger of death,—the hallowed ground 
of Bethlehem and Jerusalem. 

December 18, 1917. 
Dearest: 

It is impossible to describe half my experiences of the last month, 
besides I must be discreet, for I fear I have been breaking the censor’s 
rules. After the long battle of Khirwilfeh we had about three weeks 
in reserve, and on December 4, began at 1:30 a. m. our last long march 
to Jerusalem. 


We halted next day in the Vale of Eshcol, from which Caleb and 
Josue brought back the grapes; resumed in afternoon and camped 
that evening in a sudden scene of verdure and beauty which startled 
and cheered us all. It is the spot on the outer approach to Hebron, 
indicated in Josue XV. 18. Two days later we resumed our march 
right through Hebron, the primeval Capital, which, according to the 
Bible, is older than the oldest city of Egypt. Abraham and Sarah, 
and probably the other Patriarchs lie there, and we could see the spot, 
now covered by a Mosque. Hebron is a stronghold of Moslem fanati- 
cism, and the people turned out to see us, silent and sullen. I felt 
amused and elated as I rode beside my battalion, with our band playing 
some lively music. 

The next day was a terrible experience; we marched in a down- 
pour, and got wet through, halted in a field of deep clay for some 
hours, advanced towards evening along a road six inches deep in liquid 
mud, stood for three-quarters of an hour in water, finally camped for 
the night in mud, without a shelter or food. I was luckier than the 
rest, for a great lorry at the roadside got stuck fast—I climbed into 
it and lay under a tarpaulin cover in a blanket which I shared with a 
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Welsh corporal. The next morning we found that some of our camel 
boys were dead from exposure. Saturday, the 8th inst., we caught 


sight of Bethlehem, white, radiant, beautiful, as we passed over a 


hilltop. But just then we came under observation of the enemy, who 
shelled our line of march for nearly an hour, and caused several casua!- 
ties. I was walking at the time with my servant at my heels and a 
bullet passed through his scabbard. Another man behind me was 
killed and I buried him at the next halt. We got down into the valley 
under cover, ate up the scraps of food we carried with us, and rested. 
I went over to the Royal Engineers’ mess and obtained from them a 
feed of bread, jam, sardines, and a pot of tea. Then they took me 
over to see the three vast cisterns to supply Jerusalem with water, 
which were constructed by Solomon, and are still in amazing preser- 
vation. They measure some 600 feet by 200, and are about 150 
feet deep. 

That evening we were ordered to rush a hill from which the Turks 
had been firing all the afternoon, and we mounted it in great spirits. 
It was quite Gilbertian, for, when we got to the top, we found they 
had evacuated it. There was a weird structure, a sort of cairn (hol- 
low) in which the Turkish officers had slept the night before. Our 
Colonel, Major, myself and two others, crept through the low entry, 
and spite of smells, vermin, etc., spread out our blankets and slept 
till morning. The following day we marched through Bethlehem, a 
Christian city, mostly “Latin,” i. e., Roman Catholic. The populace, 
including Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, gave us an ecstatic ovation— 
showered medals and rosary beads on our men and shouted for joy. 
“Thank God, the English have come,” they said, for the Turks have 
long oppressed them, and had assured them that the English were de- 
feated and driven out of Egypt. We camped beside Rachel’s Tomb, 
but were not allowed to visit any of the Churches, or the Grotto of 
Nativity, now belonging to the Order of St. Francis. 

The next day, the roth inst., we waited in suspense,—the animals 
loaded and ready to start at the shortest notice,—till nearly 4 p. m., 
when we began our last stage, six and a half miles, and just as it got 
dark reached Jerusalem, which had that afternoon delivered the City 
keys to one of our generals. We camped in an olive garden just at 
the head of the great southern Wady Gehema. Next day I witnessed 
the State entry by the Jaffa (i. e., the Great Western) Gate, of Gen- 
eral Allenby and his staff. 
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It was over three weeks since I had taken off my clothes, day or 
night, but now we were in billet for the moment in the Great German 
Hospice lately occupied by Falkenhayn. Last night I undressed and 
slept in a clean bed, for the first time since February,—except while 
I was in hospital. 

We are not yet allowed to visit the Churches inside the Walls; but 
I have walked round the walls twice, seen the Pretorium, and the re- 
mains of a Roman arch outside, known as the “Ecce Homo,” a portion 
of which, as well as the ancient pavement “Lithostratos” is in the 
Chapel of the Ratisbonne Nuns, the Daughters of Zion. The first three 
stations are certainly genuine, but the remainder are very doubtful, 
for there is much dispute about the site of the real Calvary. I have 
been to Gethsemane and climbed Mount Olive, from which, indeed, 
there ts a most beautiful view of Jerusalem, and near by the spot is 
pointed out where Christ wept over the City. Today I walked to 
Bethany, and was shown the veritable “Tomb of Lazarus” and the 
house of Martha and Mary. 

The Turks were quite sure they could never be pushed out of 
Jerusalem, where their prepared defenses are splendid. There is still 
much fighting around, and today, when I reached the village of 
Bethany, their shells were dropping all around. One man was seri- 
ously hit a few minutes before my arrival at the camp which is now 
there in billets. 

Best love, dearest, from BERNARD. 

I suppose you remember my address; I ought not to repeat it need- 
lessly. 

P. S.—Your postal check reached me three days ago. I wonder 
who my unknown benefactress is, and I hope she will divulge her 
name. Tell her I broke my only pipe recently, one night on the march, 
trying to control a restive horse, and I badly want a new one. A briar 
with a large bowl, either a “B.B.B. own make” or a “Barling” or a 
“Loewe” straight stem. But she will need the advice of some expe- 
rienced male friend, perhaps. This would be most acceptable just now, 
but I do not wish to get anything else. The wet season ends in Jan- 
uary, so warm clothing would not arrive in time. Very many thanks 
to her. 

* * * * * * * 

On December 21st,—three days after writing the above letter,— 

Father Kavanagh was killed in action outside of Jerusalem. It was 
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the anniversary of his first Holy Mass. “Some months afterwards,” 
writes Father Vassali-Phillips, in the Dublin Review, “I met an Irish 
soldier who told me exactly how it happened. Father Kavanagh strug- 
gled to the aid of a dying man, stooped down over him in order the 
better to hear his confession, gave him absolution, and then raised 
himself up only to receive a Turkish bullet. He lived for eight hours, 
but never recovered consciolisness, and was buried on the Mount 
of Olives.” 

“The Providence of God,” continues Father Vassall-Phillips, “has 
again and again been shown most conspicuously in the circumstances 
of men’s deaths. This was wonderfully the case with regard to Father 
Kavanagh. If he could have chosen a death for himself, surely it 
would have been that which was granted him by the mercy of the 
Lord. He loved to study the Scriptures of the Old Testament and to 
dwell on the topography of the Holy Land. He also loved to travel. 
The circumstances of his life as a Redemptorist made the gratification 
of this propensity, excepting in imagination, impossible for him. The 
visiting of places of historic interest did not appertain to his vocation. 
To visit Palestine would have seemed to him a dream that for him 
could never materialize. And yet in the last two years of his life he 
had the opportunity of wandering within the wonderful temples of 
Egypt, in which he was deeply interested, and at the end he actually 
took part in the last and greatest Crusades, said Mass in Jerusalem, 
and a few days afterwards died on the battle field at the hands of the 
infidel,—having a moment before sent a fellow-Christian into the Pres- 
ence of God, his sins forgiven.” 


‘ 


Those who knew him were not sparing in their praise of him, nor 
slow in giving expression to it. 

Colonel Powell, for some time his commanding officer, wrote after 
Father Kavanagh’s death to his sister: “He had his great wish,— 
that of taking his part in the capture of Jerusalem.” 

Father Bede Camm, the author of many books, who was himself 
a chaplain in the army, wrote likewise to Father Kavanagh’s sister: 
“T was speaking the other day to an officer of the Queen’s Regiment, 
who was with your dear brother when he was shot. He said he was 
wonderfully brave. He was warned not to go where he did, for the 
danger was too great. But he said: ‘If my boys can go there, so 
can I!” 


Private Hitchens (his last orderly) also wrote: 
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“He was buried on the Mount of Glives. You ask me if I ama 
Catholic. Yes, received into the Church just two years ago today. 
His help to me was a blessing, and I had the honor of serving his last 
Mass, in Jerusalem, at the Convent of the Perpetual Adoration. Every 
Sunday he preached a sermon, and his: words always seemed to fit in, 
and make us try again. On the march he would not ride his horse 
very often,—he would say that to walk with the boys made him re- 
member how Our Blessed Lord and Ottr Lady trod the same ground. 
I know of one day when he walked with us seventeen miles, happy,— 
explaining to us all about the places we were going through. His life 
was all sacrifice to the end.” 

Father Vassall-Phillips concludes his sketch of Father Kavanagh 
with an entry in Father Kavanagh’s diary,—the last entry, made just 
two days before his death, on December Igth. It reads: 

“In the evening I walked all over the Garden of Gethsemane.” 

(The End.) 


WHY NO DIVORCE FOR UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGES 





We may nof do evil that good may come of it; and divorce is an 
evil, for society. Take an example: 

“A ship has arived at a port where a passenger wishes to land. It 
is of the highest importance for him; he wants, for instance, to see 
a dying father, or to take part in a lawsuit upon which depends the 
welfare of his family,—imagine anything you like. But a case of 
plague has broken out upon the boat, and the authorities have for- 
bidden any passengers to go ashore for fear of contagion. Would it 
be just, would it be kind to give way to the entreaty of the one 
traveler at the risk of spreading the plague in a city of 100,000 in- 
habitants? Clearly not. Here, then, is a case in which justice and 
charity demand the sacrifice of the. individual interest for the gen- 
eral good. 

This principle dominates all society. If we are called upon to de- 
cide between two courses, the first clearly beneficial to the whole com- 
munity and painful to some individual,—the second agreeable to him 
but hurtful to the whole, both justice and charity demand that we 
shall adopt the first course.”—From Truth, November, 1920. 











The Disillusionment of Uncle Stanhope 
W. T. Bonp, C. Ss. R. 


CHAPTER I. SETTLING DOWN, 


Pine Grove in the Autumn! What a scene of beauty! The wide 
fields with shocks of corn; the cotton still hanging like flecks of white 
foam from the wide open bolls; the darkies singing down the row; the 
busy hum of the gin; and Uncle Stanhope on Tilden riding thivugh 
the fields, erect, like a general, under his wide-brimmed hat, superin- 
tending the work. 

In the woods, gorgeous with raiment of many hues, the hickory 
nuts and walnuts are dropping to the ground, and the chatter of the 
fox-squirrel may be heard, and the whirr of partridge-wings. Now 
and then the report of a shotgun breaks in, and the scream of a dis- 
tant chicken-hawk ; and above it all, circling in majestic circles through 
the blue of heaven, the graceful turkey-buzzard. The day that Uncle 
Stanhope and Charlotte returned from their wedding trip was gala 
day, you may be certain, at Pine Grove. 

At an early hour the mothers were scrubbing their little coons and 
decking them out in their best Sunday-go-to-meetin’ clothes; all the 
darkies on the place, and many from neighboring plantations, and 
many of the white families gathered on the lawn in front of the house; 
every one that could command a mount, about a hundred in al!, with 
shotguns and revolvers, formed a cavalcade and went down the road 
toward Pulaski two miles to meet them. When the carriage hove in 
sight, on the brow of Parker’s hill, there was a fusillade of shots; 
then, another; then, a third. Uncle Stanhope stood up in the carriage 
and waved his hat, and Charlotte waved her tiny lace handkerchief. 
Tilden and Hendricks reared and pawed. Then there were greetings, 
the cavalcade fell in line behind, and the beautiful pair of bays with 
springing step soon covered the distance. Down the long, sandy hill, 
across the Clark’s Creek ford; up the steeper ascent on the other side; 
then, five minutes more, and amid the huzzas of the crowd they are 
alighting at the front door. 

“Well, folks, I’m glad to be back!’ exclaimed Uncle Stanhope. 
Three cheers and a tiger followed, then interminable handshaking. 
When the crowd had melted away, and the couple were alone, 
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sitting in the large front room, with time to draw an easy breath, 
Charlotte exclaimed, laughing: 

“My arm is sore from so much handshaking. I’m glad people don’t 
have to get married every day.” 

“You're right,” rejoined Stanhope; “once in a lifetime is enough. 
I have at least a ton of railroad smoke to work out of my system.” 

“You'll soon do that in the piney woods air,” said Charlotte; “it’s 
life and healing,” and she drew in a long, deep breath. 

After dinner Uncle Stanhope went off for a tour of inspection 
around the plantation, and Charlotte made herself busy arranging 
things around her room, unpacking, examining this and that, until 
finally, she took it into her head to go into the large attic room which 
practically took in the length and breadth of the house. Here she re- 
mained until about 5 P. M., when she came down. When Uncle Stan- 
hope came in to supper at 6 he found her on the front porch in a 
rocking chair, with a large palmetto fan, dressed in a soft white mate- 
rial and wearing a small bouquet of flowers. 

“*Pon my honor, you look like sixteen,’ exclaimed Stanhope. 
Charlotte flushed slightly, for what woman doesn’t like a compliment? 

“Thank you,” she replied. 

“But you’re not sixteen, thank heaven,’ he went on; “I heard a 
wise woman say not long ago that no woman can converse intelligently 
until she’s thirty.” 

“Thank you again,’ 


y 


said Charlotte, “I own the soft impeachment. 
But, come, supper is waiting to be served.” 

When they were seated, and Charlotte pouring out the tea, “Father 
Liscombe will arrive tomorrow,” he said. “We will break ground for 
the chapel on Monday. The plans are beautiful. I expect a world of 
good to come out of that chapel. Father Liscombe is just bubbling 
over with enthusiasm, and so am I. The contractor promises to have 
it ready for occupancy in two months, by the end of October. But it 
will not. be completed until Christmas. We must celebrate the com- 
pletion by a grand Midnight Mass.” 

“That would be nice,” said Charlotte, “but who’s to sing? I can’t 
sing it all alone.” 

“What’s the matter with training me in? I have a pretty good 
voice.” 

“It’s refreshing that you have such a high opinion of yourself,” 
laughed Charlotte. 
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“T’ll show you right after supper what I can do,” he said. “Then 
besides, haven’t we got the ‘Darktown Quartette’? 


“What! those unbaptized darkies,” ejaculated Charlotte. “You 
wouldn’t allow them to sing in the Chapel, I hope.” 


“The birds give glory to God by their songs,” replied Stanhope, 
“and they’re not baptized. Don’t worry, my dear, we'll find a choir. 
The Lord will provide. Father Liscombe’s bungalow will be coming 
on at the same time. In the meanwhile, the Bishop has given him per- 
mission to say Mass in our front room. Isn’t that splendid? We must 
let him have the West room there for himself until his bungalow is 
ready. What do you say?” 

“Oh! all right,” answered Charlotte, “it’s such a comfort to have a 
priest so near, I’d make any sacrifice to accommodate him. And he’s 
such a gentleman!” 

“T’m glad you like him,” said Stanhope, “and I think he'll wear 
well.” 

“Changing the subject,” said Charlotte, “I would like to ask you 
what furniture that is, and the chest of china, in the attic room? Do 
you know I have spent my whole afternoon there?” 

“That!” replied Stanhope, opening his eyes, “why that’s some old 
junk left in the house when I bought it from Mr. Parker. There was 
so much of it and it’s so black, it gave me the blues. I’ve been wait- 
ing for a chance to sell it to some second-hand dealer, or give it away. 
There were twelve pieces of it.” 

“Twelve!” exclaimed Charlotte, “there are only nine there now. 
What became of the other three? And do you remember what 
they are?” 

“Yes,” responded Stanhope, meditatively, as he bit into a muffin, 
“there was a large bed with a canopy,—and that I gave to Aunt ’Liza, 
and I suppose it’s in her cabin now down at the quarters.” Charlotte 
gave a gasp. “Then,” continued Uncle Stanhope, “there was a large 
sideboard. That must be over in the overseer’s house. It’s a lumber- 
ing thing with a lot of drawers in it, and stands up from the floor on 
curved legs finished in brass feet.” 


“Good gracious, man!” cried Charlotte with some excitement, “that 
must be a ‘Riesener-Louis XV _ sideboard’—and you gave it away 
as junk? You ignoramus!”’ Uncle Stanhope looked a little sheepish, 
but he faced the indictment like a man. 
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“Then there was a small table,” he continued, an amused expres- 
sion creeping into the corners of his eyes, “and that—er—er—” 


“Well, what did you do with that?” snapped Charlotte, noticing 
his hesitation. 


“Tt’s—it’s—down in the stable.” 

“In the stable! Heavens! What could you do with such a thing 
in the stable? How is it made?” said Charlotte. 

“Tt isn’t large,’ said Stanhope, “has a round top with a fluted 
border like a ginger cake, and stands on a tripod.” 

“Oh, dear man!” cried Charlotte, “it must be a ‘Chippendale pie- 
crust table’! And what have you got on it?” 

“T think there’s some horse blankets on it,” answered Stanhope. 

Charlotte glared at him, speechless. 

“And that large oaken chest with the chinaware—the coffer with 
the wrought-iron bands—do you know the value of that?” demanded 
Charlotte. 

“I’m sure I do not,” replied Stanhope. “I reckon I could have 
one made for about $5 anyway.” 

“Yes, you could,” retorted Charlotte, “have a coffer made for that, 
but if you wanted to buy that one from a dealer you might easily pay 
$1,000 or more for it.” 

“Phew!” whistled Stanhope, “you don't say!” 


“Yes, that’s a French oaken coffer of the thirteenth century. And 
the china in it—all most wonderful.” 





“Wonderful!” echoed Stanhope. 

“Yes, wonderful,” continued Charlotte. “I took out only a few 
pieces of it, but I could see that they are all antique, impossible to get 
now, and valuable——most valuable—the kind of objects you find in 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington—things that men travel all 
over the world to get—and pay fabulous prices for them. The man 
who sold you this place must have been a collector—an antiquarian.” 

“He was a collector, all right,” ventured Stanhope timidly; “he 
collected $10,000 from me. Poor fellow, he went from here to Balti- 
more and died.” 

“Well, if he collected $10,000 from you he left you perhaps more 
than that in most valuable antiques. You ought to make restitution.” 

“He gave them to me—told me if he never called for them to keep 
them. But he didn’t say they were valuable.” 

“There’s a set of cups and saucers there, and two of the cups are 
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missing. Are they down in the stable too?” Stanhope hung his head 
like a mischievous boy caught in the act. 

“No,” he faltered, “they’re not in the stable. I broke them.” 

“How?” demanded Charlotte. 

“Well,—er—I threw them at some festive cats,” and Stanhope 
threw back his head and laughed long and loud. Charlotte softened 
somewhat—finally exclaimed, pushing back her chair: 

“Throwing valuable antiques at cats! It’s too late this evening to 
hunt up that furniture—but tomorrow—tomorrow.” 

“Where did you find out so much about furniture and old china 
and such things?” asked Stanhope as he rose. 

“My father started me in that when I was a child. I’ve read every- 
thing on the subject, even the last book by Esther Singleton, and I 
flatter myself that I can recognize the real thing when I see it.” 

“Maybe you can,” said Uncle Stanhope firmly, with an amused 
look in his eyes, “but remember, Charlotte, I never made any pre- 
tensions to be anything but an ‘old corduroyed farmer,’ if you're dis- 
appointed,’ and Uncle Stanhope went out. 

“I’m not disappointed,” murmured Charlotte to herself, “he’s no- 
bility itself, but you must let these ‘lords of creation’ realize that they 
don’t know everything.” 

The next day was historic at Pine Grove, for Father Liscombe 
arrived at 10 o'clock. Uncle Stanhope drove down to Lee Station, 
about four miles on the narrow gauge, to get him, and when they 
reached the house they found Charlotte on the front porch with a 
welcoming smile. 

“You’re welcome, Father,” she said simply, and at once showed 
him to his room. 

When Father Liscombe emerged about a half hour later, Uncle 
Stanhope took him to the spot where the chapel and bungalow were 
to be erected, and there they remained until dinner time, looking over 
the site, which was already staked off, and talking over their plans for 
the future. 


“Father,” said Charlotte, as they sat down to dinner, “we’re going 
to let you have that seat looking out to the south. We have no one to 
put opposite to you, so you'll have an unobstructed view of the distant 
woods and hills.” 

“It’s all very beautiful,” replied Father Liscombe. “I never 
dreamed of winding up my days in such a paradise of beauty.” 
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“As soon as your bungalow is finished,” spoke up Uncle Stanhope, 
“you're going to have your own establishment, have your own house- 
keeper, and order your own bill of fare. That’s not saying that you’re 
never going to take any meals with us. We shall expect the pleasure 
of your company often.” 

“Thank you,” replied Father Liscombe, “that suits me very well. 
For the present, I believe, we have hardly any Catholics at all, but 
who can say what the future will bring forth? If we could once get 
a start with the negroes, I believe they would come in in flocks. But 
you may be sure that the devil will turn over heaven and earth to 
keep them in ignorance and superstition. You have no objection to 
their coming to the chapel, have you?” 

“None whatever,” replied Uncle Stanhope; “in fact, I have a great 
hope of converting many of them. But, you know, we must be very 
prudent about that. I also have hopes of many white converts. And 
you know the feeling of the average Southerner towards the negro. 
But we'll study out that problem together, Father.” 

After dinner, the afternoon being warm, early September, Father 
Liscombe retired to his room for a rest, Uncle Stanhope had business 
with the overseer, and Charlotte found her opportunity to hunt up 
the furniture. Straight to the stable she bent her steps, bringing Eben, 
Aunt ’Liza’s son, with her. In a moment she had found the coveted 
table. 

“Find something to put these horse blankets on,” she said to Eben. 
“Now carry that table outside.” Charlotte’s eyes sparkled with 
pleasure when she had a chance to inspect the table in good light. 
*Twas just as she had surmised, a Chippendale pie-crust table, in a 
state of excellent preservation. 

“My!” she exclaimed,“ “a good cleaning will make that a wonder. 
Eben, take this up to the house and place it carefully on the back porch, 
where no one will touch it, and be careful you don’t knock it against 
lanything.” 

“Yaas’m,” said Eben, as he swung the table on the top of his head. 
Charlotte watched him apprehensively for a moment, then directed 
her steps to Aunt ’Liza’s little cabin, her heart beating with the excite- 
ment felt by the hunter when about to flush the quarry. Aunt ’Liza 
and her eldest daughter, Sue, were still in the kitchen cleaning up the 
dinner things and making their first preparations for supper, so 
Charlotte had things her own way. As she stepped into the little 
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cabin at first she could hardly distinguish objects owing to the dark- 
ness, but, as her eyes grew used to it, she saw the object of her search, 
a magnificent specimen of a large eighteenth century Chippendale bed 
with an ornamental corniced canopy of a Gothic pattern. On it, 
soundly sleeping, were two little piccaninnies. Charlotte gloated over 
it like a miser over his gold. Then back to the house as fast as her 
feet could carry her, into the kitchen, where she found Aunt ‘Liza 
scrubbing a pan. 

“Aunt ’Liza,” she exclaimed, “would you like to have a nice new 
bed with a new mattress from town for that old one you have with 
the canopy ?” 

“T sholy would, honey,” said ’Liza, “I’se ‘fraid dat thing gwine to 
come down on me some night.” Charlotte had no difficulty in getting 
the sideboard from Mr. Porter, the overseer, and she was happy. 

That afternoon Father Liscombe’s boxes came, and he spent a busy 
afternoon unpacking, and especially improvising an altar for Mass the 
next morning. He had a complete outfit given him by a retired United 
States Army chaplain ,and when everything was finished, in one of 
the corners of the large front room, with a window to the left for 
light and air, and two large vases of beautiful cut flowers, they all 
voted it a complete success. After supper Charlotte and Father Lis- 
combe baked hosts with an iron that he had, and Uncle Stanhope did 
the heavy looking on. 

But it was at supper that evening that a surprise came for both 
Charlotte and Stanhope. Charlotte, I suppose to do honor to the guest, 
and perhaps from a little movement of vanity, had brought down three 
of the aforesaid cups and saucers and a beautiful picture teapot from 
Uncle Stanhope’s chest. When they were seated, 

“Well!” exclaimed Father Liscombe, picking up one of the cups 
and looking at it critically, “who would ever have expected to find 
‘Spode’ cups and saucers out here in the backwoods? And a ‘Wedg- 
wood’ teapot!” 

“T was wondering myself,” ejaculated Stanhope, “it’s not what I’m 
used to. I always had plain white china, all bit around the edges.” 

“That’s what he throws at festive cats, in their nocturnal concerts,” 
shot Charlotte. Father Liscombe laughed heartily, as Charlotte told 
him what Stanhope had done. 

“A bootjack would have been better,” said the priest, ‘and not so 
expensive.” Father Liscombe was a splendid conversationalist, a man 
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of wide experience, travel, and much reading, and the hours flew like 
moments. 

The next morning, at 7, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was offered 
up on the improvised altar, Uncle Stanhope serving, albeit a little 
awkwardly, his knowledge of the Latin prayers a little rusty, and they 
both received Holy Communion. Charlotte jotted the day and date 
down in the large Bible, as she said: “The first Mass offered up at 
Pine Grove since the creation of the world.” 

The next Monday morning the men came with plows and large 
wagons to begin the excavation for the chapel and Father Liscombe’s 
bungalow. The carpenters began to prepare the lumber, all of which 
had been cut and sawed on the place. Pine Grove became a place for 
noise and bustle for the next two months. Father Liscombe was in 
clover, watching almost every nail that went in. When they sat down 
to dinner on Wednesday Charlotte found a letter at her place, brought 
by the rural delivery. She opened it at once, and as she ran through 
it, Stanhope could notice a play on her face of varying emotions. But 
she laid the letter aside without comment. After the meal, as they 
went, according to custom, to sit a little while on the porch, when the 
men were seated comfortably and had lit up, Charlotte gave the letter 
to Stanhope with the remark: “Read that. That will give you some- 
thing to think about,” and she disappeared into the house. 

(To be continued.) 


Love Triumphs Over God 


ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI 
The greatest privilege of God, nay the very essence of God, is 
to be his own, that is, to exist of Himself and to depend on no one. 


All creatures, however grand and excellent they may be, are in reality 
nothing, because whatsoever they have, they have from God, who 
has created them and preserves them. This is so true that if God 
were for a single moment to cease preserving them, they would in 
that instant cease to be and return to the nothingness whence they 
came. God, on the contrary, because He exists of Himself, cannot 
fail; nor can anyone destroy Him, or diminish His greatness, power. 
or happiness. 
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And yet St. Paul assures us that the Eternal Father has given 
His Son to us: “He delivered Him up for us all”. And that the Son 
on His part has given Himself for us: “Christ also hath loved us, 
and hath delivered Himself for us”. Has God, then, in giving Him- 
self for us, made Himself ours? “Yes,” replies St. Bernard; “He is 
born, who belonged to Himself alone”, that is, He who wholly be- 
longed to Himself deigned to be born for us and to become ours. 
This God, over whom none other can rule, has yielded Himself cap- 
tive to love; love has gained the victory over Him, and from being 
His own has made Him become our possession. LOVE TRIUMPHS 
OVER GOD. 

In divers ways had God striven to win the hearts of men, at one 
time with benefits, at another with threats, and again with prom- 
ises. But all in vain. Then His infinite love, says St. Augustine, 
made Him devise the plan of giving Himself entirely to us by the 
Incarnation of the Word, in order thus to oblige us to love Him with 
our whole heart. He could have sent an angel to redeem man; 
but knowing that man, had he been redeemed by an angel, would 
have to divide his heart, by partly loving his Creator and partly his 
redeemer, God, who wished to possess the entire heart and love of 
man, wished to be both our Creator and our Redeemer. 

Behold Him now already arrived from heaven and lying in a 
manger, a child born for us and given to us: “A Child is born to us, 
and a Son is given to us”. This was precisely what the angel sig- 
nified when addressing the shepherds: “Today is born to you a Sav- 
iour’. As much as to say: “O men, go to the cave of Bethlehem; 
there adore the Infant which you will find laid on the straw and shiv- 
ering with cold; know that He is your Ged, who would not consent to 
send anyone else to save you, but would come Himself, that He might 


gain for Himself all your love. In very truth: LOVE TRIUMPHS 
OVER GOD. 


Do honor to your devotion: make it amiable to everyone who 


knows you; let all have cause to speak well of it—St. Francis de 
Sales. 


“The sufferings borne in setting up a good work, draw down the 
graces necessary for its success.”—St. Vincent de Paul. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 











In the village of Akork, Fang, Africa, four girls (sisters), the 
oldest about 15, the youngest barely 10 years old, had been prepared 
for Baptism and First Holy Communion at the Mission School. 
After a time their father, a hardened old pagan, determined to bring 
his daughters home; and in spite of their tears and entreaties they 
had to return to their village. 

Here they became real little missionaries, assembling the chil- 
dren of the village, teaching them prayers, catechism and hymns. 
When the missionary Father visited the village he found these chil- 
dren so well prepared they were ready for Baptism. 

On leaving, he invited the four sisters to come to the Mission at 
Easter that they might again have the happiness of receiving Holy 
Communion. We quote from the missionary himself : 

“On the morning of the Resurrection my four first Communi- 
cants arrived, greeting me with a joyful, ‘Here we are!’ But alas, 
in what condition! Torn and bleeding! MHorrified and overcome 
with pity, I cried out: 

“ “My poor children! Who could have thus ill-treated you?” 

“‘Oh, Father, this is what happened,’ answered the oldest girl. 
‘You told us to come to the Mission on the feast of Easter to receive 
Jesus again. We asked permission, but our father refused; we asked 
again. wept and begged, but all to no use. Annoyed by our pleadings, 
the old people said: “Shut up! And if you stir you will receive fifty 
strokes of the lash!” Well, we said to ourselves, it cannot be helped! 
And that very evening we got the canoe ready for the journey. 
Father, they were watching us; our parents did not lie. Oh, fifty 
strokes from a lash hurt! Yes, indeed; but we had more confidence 
in ourselves after this. We ran away again, and here we are! Father, 
will it soon be time for Mass?” 

“But my poor children,’ I exclaimed. ‘You should not have come! 
Why have you exposed yourselves again to such treatment?’ 
“‘Why, Father,’ answered Marie Rose, the youngest girl, ‘is it 
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really you who are thus speaking? What would you have done, you, 
a missionary? What choice would you have made,—Jesus or a whip- 
ping?’ 

“IT hung my head and only murmured: 

““But what about the return home?’ 

“*The return,’ said Christine, shrugging her shoulders, but at 
the same time shuddering at the thought, ‘the return? Ah, well, 
what matters it after all! Wounds from a lash will pass away,—but 
Jesus will remain with us always!’ ” 

—From The Negro Child. 


FRUITS THAT RIPEN LATE. 


St. Francis de Sales had been sent into the Chablais, to do mis- 
sionary work among the people who had fallen away from the Faith 
under stress of deception and violence. [From the very outset he had 
to meet the most discouraging hardships, and that from every source. 

It was winter, and an unusually hard one. The whole land was 
white with snow and infested with roaming packs of wolves. One 
night, Francis, in imminent danger of being torn to pieces, only escaped 
by climbing a tree. He did not venture to come down until it was day- 
light, and then was in such an exhausted condition, from the cold, 
that, had it not been for some good people who found him and admin- 
istered restoratives, he might have perished. 

Shortly after, a man who had sworn to take the life of St. Francis, 
made three attempts to shoot him. Failing in this, he employed other 
assassins to do the deed. God, however, protected him. 


Then his father wrote to him: ‘Monsieur, my son, I have nothing 
but praise for your zeal, but what the good of it is, I cannot see. You 
have done more than enough by this time to prove it, and everycne 
who has any common sense or prudence is beginning to say that your 
perseverance is becoming sheer obstinacy,—and that to go on exposing 
yourself to these dangers and hardships is tempting Providence * * * 
I conjure you, therefore, to put an end to my fears and anxieties for 
you, and to come back to your family, who all long for you,—espe- 
cially your mother, who is heartbroken because you stay away, and 
still more, because she does not expect you ever to come back alive. 
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If my entreaties have no effect upon you, I order you as your father, 
to return without delay.” 

Meanwhile, St. Francis could see the fruitlessness of his work. 
His kindness seemed to be wasted. His sermons were not attended. 
He was left severely alone. 

Through it all, Francis clung to his assigned post. He merely re- 
marked: 

“Fruits that ripen late keep better than those that ripen early. It 
might be a pity if someone whose labor would be more productive 
elsewhere spent his time doing nothing here; but I am good for nothing 
as yet but to preach to bare walls,—and I have those here.” 

Such perseverance was fully rewarded. After a comparatively 
short time he could inform his Bishop: 

“When we arived, there were not more than fifteen Catholics left 
in the Chablais; and now there are not more than fifteen Calvinists.” 


KEEPING THE GOAL IN VIEW 





Father Thomas Edward Bridgett, C. Ss. R., the well-known 
author of “The History of the Holy Eucharist in England,” “The Life 
of Sir Thomas More,” and other books, during his last illness, wrote 
a little pamphlet on Heaven, in which he gives us, at least, one val- 
uable little hint: 

“TI have read,” he writes, “many volumes of travels in equatorial 
and Arctic regions where I never expected to go. I have read with 
interest what travellers and naturalists report of every country of this 
earth. Even in this year, 1886, I have visited with delight, three or 
four times, the great Indian and Colonial Exhibition, and examined 
the natural and industrial and artistic productions of the Empire of 
Great Britain. 

“Why, then, have I not read and thought and asked more about 
the eternal Empire of Jesus Christ, to which I hope one day to travel, 
and in which I hope to dwell forever? 

“The reason is that I foolishly thought little was to be learned, 
little was revealed, except in general, vague, mystic words, which I 
already knew from having read them in the Gospels and Epistles, and 
of which it would be of little use to seek to penetrate the meaning 
more deeply. It seemed almost as vain to guess beforehand the 


nature of that future life as for the chrysalis to dream of the life of 
the butterfly.” 
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CONFLICTING IDEALS 





Francis de Sales, scion of a wealthy and noble family, returned 
from the University of Padua with highest honors,—a Doctor of Laws. 
He was triumphantly received at the Chateau de Sales. In such a son, 
M. de Boisy, his father, saw the realization of his fondest dreams. 

The first step was to hand over to the brilliant young man the 
Signory of Villaroget with the title belonging to it; the next to send 
him to Chambery to pass the examination that would qualify him for 
the title of Advocate of the Senate of Savoy. As usual he passed 
brilliantly. Flis father next took him to visit a neighboring chateau, 
to introduce him to a young lady whom he thought worthy of his 
paragon of a son. She was a charming girl,—well born, rich and 
beautiful. But Francis’ manner, that of a finished gentleman, on that 
and on later occasions, made it impossible to suppose that he came as 
a suitor, and the matter in the course of time died a natural death,— 
to M. de Boisy’s disappointment and surprise. 

Then Francis announced that he intended to follow God’s call to 
the holy Priesthood. The scene that followed was what might have 
been expected. M. de Boisy, sincerely anxious for his son’s happi- 
ness, could not see that anyone but himself had a right to decide how 
that happiness was to be secured. He intended his eldest son to carry 
on the family, and here was a contradictory vocation interfering with 
his plans. 

Like many good fathers, excellent Christians up to a certain point, 
but addicted to their own way, he did not see that anyone, were it 
even God himself, ought to come between his authority as a parent 
and his son’s submission as a son. He would not have put the case 
in this form, but practically he was convinced that his authority was 
final. 

The son with whom he had to deal was, however, so gentle, so 
patient, so respectful, yet so persuasive, that conquered at last, the 
old father accused himself of having tried to fight against God. 

“My son,” he said at length, “as you tell me this resolve comes from 
God, I will take your word for it. Obey Him. Who am I to resist 
His Will!” 

Then, his eyes filled with tears, he blessed his son, who knelt at his 
feet, himself overcome by emotion. He became a priest, a Bishop, 
a Saint, and Doctor of the Church. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





EACH DAY A NEW YEAR DAY 





“It is the custom of those who give Retreats to clergymen,” wrote 
the learned and saintly Bishop Alfred A. Curtis (convert to the Faith 
and second Bishop of Wilmington), “‘to appeal to their feelings, by 
saying: ‘Think of your first Mass, of the fervor you had then!’ 

“IT must say that in many cases it seems to be very efficacious ; 
though for my part, I never could understand why they should go back 
to their first Mass, for they ought to be able to say after every Mass: 
“This is the best Mass I have ever said. I have offered to God more 
for souls this day than I have ever done before; more love and more 
zeal for the conversion of souls; I have sacrificed to Him more of my 
own will.’ ” 

This suggests a very happy idea for a New Year resolution. 
Resolve to make each day a New Year day,—to be begun with the 
same freshness, vigor and confidence in God. At the end of each day 
be able to say: “This is the best day I have ever had!” 


MAKING TIME 





One of the commonest complaints among people, busy and other- 
wise, is: I have no time. When there is a letter of friendship to be 
written, or a favor to be done, or a duty to be fulfilled—not so often 
of course, when there is question of a meal or of enjoyment or of 
something we like to do, our little self-justification machine is always 
ready with the convenient excuse: “No time!” 

The truth of it is that, on account of the way in which we arrange 
or do not arrange our lives, there may often be a great deal to the 
assertion. But in this regard, we might take a little hint from great 
and busy men, men whose many duties and manifold achievements 
astound us and make us ask: Where did they get the time to do it all? 

A man of that stamp was Father Thomas E. Bridgett, C. Ss. R., 
a busy missionary, and still the author of many books. We catch a 
glimpse of his secret in a little incident taken from his life. 
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Father Bridgett had great diligence in study. One day a com- 
panion came to him, complaining that he would love to study but could 
get no considerable free time for it. 

“If I were to wait for some considerable free time,” answered 
Father Bridgett, “I should never study at all; my study consists in 
utilizing the scraps of time I find between one occupation and another.” 

On another occasion he said that he believed that, were he to write 
the ways and means by which he compiled his book, “Our Lady’s 
Dowry,” it would indeed be a curious book. 

Using the scraps of time! It is a good hint to mark in your diary 
for January 1, 1921,—to be referred to often in the course of the year. 


THE INSIGNIFICANT SEED 





What an insignificant thing it is,—that little seed. How hard, how 
lifeless apparently, how black, perhaps, and unsightly. Yet how hardy; 
after years it still preserves its vitality, and if but given a chance will 
produce flower and fruit. 

Such is the teaching of a mother sown early in the heart of her 
child. One mother’s boy, known the wide world over, whose praises 
have been sung by the ages, presents a very striking instance. It is 
St. Augustine. In his “Confessions” he has this notable passage: 

“My mother spared nothing to share with me, even as a little child, 
her faith in God and in Jesus Christ. Holy woman that she was, while 
speaking to me of the justice of God, she shuddered, and her intense 
earnestness penetrated my very flesh. Never afterwards, even amid 
the disorders of my life and while doing my utmost to imitate wicked 
men, could I forget her lessons.” 


THE KEYNOTE OF LIFE 





O-K Service quotes an unnamed author as saying: 

“Nothing on earth can smile but man. Gems may flash reflected 
light ; but what is a diamond-flash compared to an eye-flash or a mirth- 
flash? Flowers cannot smile; this is a charm that even they cannot 
claim. It is the prerogative of man; it is the color which love wears, 
and cheerfulness and joy,—these three.” 
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This is a great deal like the spirit of Christ as inculcated by St. 
Paul: 

“Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say, rejoice. Let your 
modestly be known to all men. The Lord is nigh. Be nothing solici- 
tous; but in everything, by prayer with supplication and thanksgiving, 
let your petitions be made known to God. And the peace of God which 
surpasseth all understanding, keep your hearts and minds in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

You may tell a man by his friends; but there are no friends so inti- 
mate as his thoughts. If you know the companions of his mind, you 
know what kind of man he is. 


BLIND BIGOTRY 





December 8th the newspapers brought the following communi- 
cation : 

Between 300,000 and 400,000 children were deprived of schooling 
last year by the shortage of teachers, according to P. P. Claxton, 
federal commissioner of education, in his annual report. 

The commissioner added that while 110,000 to 150,000 new teach- 
ers would be needed next year, “we shall have at the outset 30,000 
prepared teachers to fill vacancies, or a deficit of at least 80,000.” 

More than half of the 350,000 teachers of the nation, the report 
said, “are not prepared according to any reasonable standard.” 

And at the same time there are people who want to shut down 
the Catholic schools and turn loose the hundreds of thousands of its 
pupils upon the country. Hon. Bourke Cochran was right when he 
declared such a proceeding “suicidal.” 

Our Catholic schools are saving the country’s reputation. What 
would the world think of us if we had no teachers not for 300,000 
but for 2,000,000 children! 


NOTORIETY AND DECENCY 


If we were to judge the morals of our own United States by the 
headlines and pictures and leading articles of the average daily news- 
papers, or by the theme of the movies and novels most advertised, we 
should almost be ashamed to be called Americans. 
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But happily the sense of decency has not yet vanished altogether. 

Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, for instance, the author of many 
novels, usually of good flavor, was ranked by a newspaper among 
the “new women,” and was quoted as saying that “she might have 
achieved fame had she not destroyed her personality by assuming her 
husband’s name. But she promptly wrote to that editor that she had 
said nothing of the kind, and added: 

“T am so sick of hearing about marriages with two separate estab- 
lishments, and women who won’t take their husband’s names, and 
personality, and self-expression, and new art, and free verse, I’d like 
to be set down as a normal woman who thinks more of her home than 
of her personality, who probably thinks more of her hats than she 
should, and who is too busy to give utterance to any such stupidity as 
that with which you have unwittingly credited me.” 


A BIRD OF WELLKNOWN SPECIES 





There was a little household quarrel in Czecho-Slovakia. A few 
disgruntled children of Holy Church chafed at the restraints which 
ages had proved wholesome and salutary, and they bolted. 

In come the English Methodists and the Y. M. C. A. With hands 
full of money for the rebellious children of the Church’s household 
and mud for the venerable Mother, they gain their ends. A few dis- 
gruntled and blinded people with beliefs widely differing from their 
own, are added to the variegated English Methodists. 

The bait is a little questionnaire that is put to all the malcontents: 

“Are you for the abolition of priestly celibacy?” 

“Do you favor the vernacular in the Mass and ceremonies?” If 
you do, come in. 

Imagine asking an obstreperous little boy at school: 

“Are you in favor of syrup on your butter-bread?” and 

“Are you in favor of calling a ‘thermometer’ a ‘heat-measuring 
instrument’ and a ‘barometer’ an ‘instrument for measuring moisture’ 
even in the science class?” 

They have sensed the “withered limb” from afar and have gathered 
round it! 
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| | Catholic Events 


(All events chronicled are reported by the N. C. W. C. News Service.) 





Advocates of the notorious Smith-Towner Bill (federalizing the 
control of education) are making every effort to have it brought before 
Congress at the opening sessions. Happily, the first consideration with 
Congress for the present, is economy—and the Smith-Towner educa- 
tional bill involves a modest appropriation of one hundred million 
dollars! Apart from this, there is opposition to the bill among the 
saner members of both houses, which will lead to debate. 

* * * 


The Catholic Community House in the Panama Zone was the scene 
of a reception on Thanksgiving Day, at which President-elect W. G. 
Harding was guest of honor. In his address the President-elect said: 
“T am not a Catholic, but I feel that much more religious spirit should 
be displayed in social service work, and I honor the Catholics for the 
war and reconstruction work done by the National Catholic War Coun- 
cil and the National Catholic Welfare Council.” 

* * * 


Instead of calling men away from their work in the Braddock-East 
Pittsburgh industrial district—the home of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, and the Edgard Thomson works of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation—when sickness comes to the home, the home 
folks call the Sisters of the Blessed Trinity from the Blessed Trinity 
Convent in East Pittsburgh. 


These Sisters assist Doctors in follow-up cases, relieve home watch- 
ers at sick-beds, help tired mothers, visit homes irrespective of religion, 
and supply trained nurses for extended periods of illness. The work 
of the Sisters was endorsed recently by two mammoth mass meetings 
held in East Pittsburgh. 


* * * 


Seventy-five years of the St. Vincent de Paul Society's existence 
was celebrated on Thanksgiving Day in St. Louis, the city of its first 
foundation. Impressive ceremonies in which Archbishop Glennon took 
part and preached, marked the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee. In 
the three-quarters of a century that has elapsed since the first Confer- 
ence of the St. Vincent de Paul Society held its meeting in America, 
the organization has grown in numbers and influence and has achieved 
a notable place among the Church’s charitable agencies. Hundreds of 
thousands of poor and afflicted have been the beneficiaries of its unob- 
trusive but generous ministrations. The society’s extension to other — 
cities is shown by the last annual report. There are nine metropolitan 
central councils, four diocesan central councils, 58 particular councils, 
1,982 conferences, 15,159 active members and 3,009 honorary members. 
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The College and University Council of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has granted a charter to Villa Maria College, conducted by the 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary at Immaculata, which thus 
becomes the first and only Catholic Women’s College in the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia. The granting of the charter was preceded by 
a thorough inspection of the degrees of the faculty and a survey of the 
building and the equipment of its libraries and laboratories. 


* * * 


The Rt. Rev. J. F. Canevin, Bishop of Pittsburgh, has resigned his 
episcopal see owing to ill health. The Bishop’s resignation was for- 
warded to the Holy See last spring, but the Vatican authorities re- 
quested him to reconsider his decision. Bishop Canevin, however, 
declared himself unable to continue his episcopate. He will remain 
in charge of the diocese until his successor is installed. 


* * * 


The United States Catholic Historical Society has announced that 
the subject for its third intercollegiate essay competition, open to all 
undergraduate students in Catholic universities, colleges and semi- 
naries will be: “Margaret Brent, the First Suffragist, and some other 
Women Leaders in Catholic American Annals.” 

The usual prize of one hundred dollars will be awarded to the 
writer who offers the best presentation of the lives and works of the 
six most notable women in Catholic American Annals. Manuscripts 
must be typewritten and must contain not less than 2,500, and not 
more than 5,000 words. It must be received at the office of the U. S. 
Catholic Historical Society, 346 Convent Ave., N. Y., before May, 
1921. 

* * * 


St. Peter’s Church, Barclay and Church Streets, New York, cele- 
brated its one hundred and thirty-fifth anniversary. It is the oldest 
Catholic Church in that city. 

* * * 


Seniors of Cornell University representing the Students’ Council 
and two honorary Societies, have declared co-education a failure. “It 
has no defense,” say they; “any attempt to justify it degenerates into 
an apology. It was an accident; it is cheap and therefore is a failure 
accepted where cheapness and expediency hold sway. Women should 
be provided with proper schools of their own, and not be dragged 
through the co-educational process.” 

* * * 


A religious confraternity of French naval officers with headquarters 
at Toulon has now spread from Constantinople to Copenhagen, wher- 
ever the French fleet is stationed. The object is the perfection of the 
members in the interior life and love of God. A monthly bulletin is 
sent to all members, and in each group a weekly meeting is held for 
prayer in common, followed by a conference on Catholic truth. 
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Twenty-four of twenty-six orphans, whom she had raised from 
childhood to self-supporting manhood or womanhood, were among the 
mourners in the church of St. Rose of Lima, New York, recently, when 
funeral services were held for the late Mrs. Mary O’Brien. 

Mrs. O’Brien had three children by her first husband, two of whom 
survive her; but while there was room in the house she never turned 
down a homeless child. Children of deceased relatives, of dear friends, 
and of members of St. Rose of Lima parish who had died were taken 
to her heart one after another until they totaled twenty-six. 

* * * 


The correspondent of the “Public Ledger” of Philadelphia, one of 
the best informed writers in the capital on current affairs, says: 

“The Public Ledger’s Paris cablegram reporting France’s decision 
to re-establish diplomatic relations with the Vatican, attracts lively 
attention in Washington. Periodically the idea of an American Min- 
ister to the Vatican crops up, but has never, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, been given serious consideration at the State department. Offi- 
cials there today could not recall whether the United States ever 
accorded the Pope diplomatic recognition; though a functionary with a 
long memory was of the opinion that during the late sixties an Amer- 
ican envoy was accredited to St. Peter’s.” 


* * * 


The bill for the re-establishment of an embassy at the Vatican was 
adopted by the French Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 397 to 209. 
* * * 


The Catholics of Holland began a fight for their schools fifty years 
ago. In October last they won their victory. The new school law 
places all primary schools and the three first grades of secondary 
schools, whether denominational or public, on a footing of perfect 
financial equality. The new law has encouraged the Episcopacy of 
Holland to begin a Catholic University to be located at Nimegue. 

* * * 


Returns of the municipal elections of Italy show decided gains for 
the Italian Popular Party which has the support of the Catholics and 
decided loss for the Socialist Party. The Catholics have raised the 
number of boroughs controlled by them from 80 to 1,550; whereas they 
polled 1,175,000 votes in 1919, they have already registered 1,700,000 
votes in the present elections. 


* * * 


Plans for the establishment of a Catholic University in Milan have 
already been completed and it is expected that the new institution will 
throw open its doors next fall. It will be the first of its kind in Italy. 
The inspiration of the University is due to Cardinal Ferrari of Milan. 

* * * 


Madame Helene Paderewski has been given the Gold Cross “pro 


ecclesia et pontifice’ by the Pope in recognition of her charitable efforts 
in behalf of the Catholics of Poland. 

















—=——THE=—= 
Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


In my prayer book I have indul- 
genced prayers and others that are not 
indulgenced; some of the latter appeal 
to me more. Would it be better to use 
always the indulgenced prayers in pref- 
ence to the latter? 

I. Principles concerned: 

1. On Prayer.—(a) As homage to 
God, its effect is to honor Him and 
thus render him propitious. (b) As 
Petition, its effect is to obtain from 
God,—for ourselves: sanctity and sal- 
vation, and graces, spiritual and tem- 
poral in the measure in which they con- 
tribute to our sanctification and salva- 
tion; for our living neighbors, similar 
favors; and for the dead: the hastening 
of heaven. (c) As a good work, its 
effects are: in the first place merit; i. 
e., increase of sanctifying grace or per- 
sonal sanctity to which corresponds the 
increase of glory in heaven; in the sec- 
ond place satisfaction; i. e., remission 
of temporal punishment due to sin to 
which corresponds the hastening of 
beatific vision after death. 

2. On Indulgences—The effect of 
i.dulgences is the remission of tem- 
poral punishment due to sin, and corre- 
spondingly, the hastening of beatific 
Vision after death. 

3. On the relative Value of both— 
(a) Increase of sanctifying grace or 
personal sanctity is a greater good than 
the remission of temporal punishment 
or the hastening of beatific vision. (b) 
The satisfactory value of a prayer very 
fervently said, may be greater than the 
satisfactory value of ordinary indul- 
gences; but, when application is to be 
made to another, we cannot be so cer- 
tain of its application to that individual 
soul. In the case of indulgences, the 
Church gives us assurance of the appli- 
cation by her authoritative act. 

II. Applying the principles: 

1. Use the prayers that appeal to 
you (I understand by this, which rouse 
your fervor) without fear of any loss. 

2. Use also some indulgenced pray- 
ers,—especially those with a plenary 
indulgence,—because of the Church’s 
sanction on them and the assurance 
that she gives of their application to 
the individual soul. 


3. Perhaps your prayer book has a 
poor selection of indulgenced prayers. 
Among indulgenced prayers are many 
which, for beauty, simplicity and prac- 
ticalness must appeal to everyone. 

My preparation and thanksgiving for 
Holy Communion are not what they 
used ta be,—no devotion. Am I grow- 
ing too famil:ar with the Blessed Sac- 
roment and should I therefore stop my 
practice of daily reception for a time? 

This Jack of fervor in your prep- 
aration may be due to various causes: 

1. To lack of effort. In that case, 
it would be as unreasonable to give up 
daily Communion as it would be for a 
man to discontinue the daily physical 
excrcise prescribed for him by his doc- 
tor, just because that exercise has be- 
come irksome to him through his lack 
of interest in it. 


2. To past unfaithfulness to grace 
or too great worldliness. Do not re- 
move Holy Communion from your or- 
der of day, but remove the cause of 
the trouble. 

3. To God’s all-wise Goodness: He 
may be testing the solidity of your de- 
votion. 

II. In any case, renew your efforts 
and continue your practice. Remem- 
ber: 

1. A Holy Communion received 
without sensible fervor or consolation, 
but simply because it is complying with 
His wish and desire, may be more 
deeply beneficial for your soul than a 
Communion received with great sensi- 
bie consolation and self-satisfying de- 
votion. 

2. Preparation and_ thanksgiving 
need not, in fact, should not be limited 
to the time immediately before and 
after reception. lf you were distracted 
even to the end of the time, go out 
to your work with the determination 
to make it a continuous thanksgiving. 
Like Mary: after receiving Our Lord 
“she arose and went with haste into 
the hill-country to Elizabeth” to assist 
her. Fill your Communion days with 
acts of char.:y. self-conquest, etc. 

3. You might vary your prepara- 
tions and thanksgiving,—using differ- 
ent books or prayers to assist you. 
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Some Good Books 





The Loyalist. By James Francis 
Barrett. Published by P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York. Price $2.00; post- 
paid $2.15. 

Are you looking for an interesting 
novel to include in your winter read- 
ing? Here is one that will take you 
back to the stirring times of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and make you follow 
them with all the enthusiasm of your 
schooldays. The story opens with the 
winter season of 1777 and 1778, when 
the British army of occupation under 
General Howe made Philadelphia 
bright with scenes of gayety, while 
Washington and his men were freezing 
at Valley Forge. 

The author assures us that he has 


taken special pains to depict the vari-- 


ous historical episodes which enter into 
the book with as much fidelity to truth 
as possible. He dwells with particular 
emphasis on the part played by Cath- 
olics in the winning of American free- 
dom and on the gradual change of sen- 
timent with regard to them. 

Once you have taken up the thread 
of the story you will forget that Cap- 
tain Meagher and Marjorie Allison are 
fictitious characters. You will follow 
their little love affair with its misunder- 
standings and explanations as though 
it were the actual truth, and the actual 
truth mere fiction. 

The New Missale Romanum. Pub- 
lished by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 44 
Barclay Street, New York. 

Priests as well as others will be in- 
terested in the authorized American 
edition of The New Missale Romanum, 
published by the enterprising firm—P. 
T, Kenedy & Sons. Advance specimen 
pages received assure a Missal in which 
serviceability, beauty, and dignity are 
well combined. 

This Kenedy edition of the New 
MISSALE ROMANUM is an exact 
reproduction of the beautiful Vatican 
Edition, in popular size (9x12), printed 
in red and black by a new plate process 
which produces the clearest and sharp- 
est impression, on paper made spe- 
cially so as to be particularly strong 
and opaque. The book is supplied 
with book-marks, and silk finger tabs 
on each page of the Canon. 


Prices range from $12.50 to $30,00, 
according to the style of the binding. 
Publication is expected during January 
and February, 1921, and all orders wiil 
be filled in rotation according to the 
date of their arrival. 

Evolution and Social Progress. By 
Rev. Joseph Husslein, S. J. Published 
by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
Price $1.75; postpaid $1.90. 

After reading this new book by 
Father Husslein, we hardly knew what 
to say about it. Almost every page 
brings out some telling point we would 
like to bring to the attention of our 
readers. And why? Simply because 
the book deals with subjects of the 
utmost practical importance, with ques- 
tions of which no man can afford to be 
ignorant. What is the full truth re- 
garding evolution? Did man develop 
from lower forms of life? What is the 
teaching upon these subjects in the 
universities of the world, and what 
has been its result? What of the Bible 
and the Church in the light of scien- 
tific discovery? 

In his treatment of these questions 
the author evades no difficulty and 
overlooks no facts. He takes as his 
motto the words of Pope Leo XIII: 
“We declare that every wise thought 
and every useful discovery, wherever 
it may come from, should be gladly 
and gratefully welcomed.” To which 
the author adds: “Least of all is the 
Church ever to be startled by the word 
‘Evolution, ” for, as he says, we must 
distinguish clearly between scientific 
evolution—which deals with well estab- 
lished facts and probable theories, and 
materialistic evolution—which  substi- 
tutes in place of facts unproved fancies 
and improbable theories, converting 
them into dogmas and creeds. The 
principles of the former, the author 
shows, appealed to St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, 
Suarez and a host of other theologians. 

And the whole is in a style as free 
as possible from technical terms, so 
that no one with an ordinary knowl- 
edge of English need fear to take it up. 
Surely a book that deserves a wide cir- 
cuation and ought be in the hands of 
every intelligent and wide-awake man. 














Lucid Intervals 





Peppery Female—Why weren’t you 
in the army? 

He (with one arm)—For the same 
reason, m’am, that you weren’t in the 
Beauty Chorus—physical disability. 


Miss Nora O’Reilly—Can’t ye look 
where ye’re goin’, trampin’ on my feet 
like that. 

Miss Kathleen O’Brady—Feet! Sure 
they’re not feet—they’re yards. 


“Falloa, old chap! 
doing in the chemist’s?” 
“T want something for my head.” 

“H’m! How much d’you reckon 
you'll get?” 


What are you 


The peddler rapped timidly at the 
kitchen door. Mrs. Kelly, angry at be- 
ing interrupted in her washing, flung 
open the door and glowered at the man. 

“Do you wish to see me?” she de- 
manded, in harsh tones. 

The peddler backed cautiously off 
the steps as he said with an apologetic 


grin: 
“Vell, if I did I got my wish, dank 
you!” 


“Have you seen May?” 

“May who?” 

“Why, Mayonnaise.” 

“No; she is dressing and won't 
lettuce.” 


He—Do you play golf? 
She—Oh, dear, no! I don’t even 
know how to hold the caddie. 


The smug reformer was dilating 
upon the advantages of prohibition, 

“People can no longer say they are 
driven to drink,” he exclaimed. 

“No, they now have to go by boat,” 
growled the man with the impres- 
sionistic nose. 


He, as the team goes by: “Look! 
There goes Ruggles, the half-back. 
He'll soon be our best man.” 

She, grabbing his arm: “Oh, Jack! 
This is so sudden!” 


Mrs. Biggs had gone to the garage 
downtown to look at the car her hus- 


band had bought the day before. “I 
can’t think of the name of the car 
my husband ordered yesterday,” she 
told the garage man. “Name over 
ee cars; my husband’s starts with 


“T’m afraid that he never got that 
car here; all of ours start with gas- 
oline.” 


Smith—Podsnap seems to 
some ability in his head. 

Jones—You bet! I’ve seen him wag 
his ears! 


have 


Husband—But, my dear, I haven’t 
said a single word. 
Wife—No; but you’ve been listen- 


‘ing in the most insulting manner. 


Mr. Black picked up his baby boy 
and exclaimed with fatherly pride: 
“There, now, isn’t he just the picture 
of his father?” 

Mr. Brown thought a minute and re- 
plied: “Yes, you’re right, but you 
don’t want to let that worry you so 
long as he’s healthy.” 


Doctor—Be sure you drink nothing 
but pure water. 

Patient—But, doctor, can’t I drink 
just a little vichy-ated water? 


The City Guy—Tell me, how’s the 
milk maid? 

The Country Lass—It isn’t made, 
you poor mutt, the cow gives it. 


Magistrate—What is the charge? 

Policeman—Intoxicated, your honor. 

Magistrate (to prisoner)—What’s 
your name? 

Prisoner—Gunn, sir. 

Magistrate—Well, Gunn, I'll dis- 
charge you this time, but you mustn’t 
get loaded again. 


“How’s your husband geting along, 
Mrs. Fogarty?” 
“Well, sometimes he’s better an’ 


sometimes he’s worse, but from the 
way he growls an’ takes on whin he’s 
better, Oi think he’s better whin he’s 
worse.” 




















Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our Professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 





Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, 

DORE CAGERAK6 046 60b- eH RCRCRUERENEREACES EE $3,502.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.).. 1,949.27 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


; CS ocak ich eee 492.00 - 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and St. Alphonsus 
CPP GA) k0kss cacacisuisbekessesiaerecekeee 1,256.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 1,025.00 
* * ok 
See aE Gas Fe Faso oo sak a ha So oa eh ase: 5,000.00 
Burse in Memory of Father Brown.................e0e08- 3,629.00 
Se AE I FI ies tkd dive bc bos eseciasesiencereses 567.00 
Se ee ear rere rr re 1,006.00 
Me WE Ge Ta PE kk ak 6 he bk hse trnweaiaravasds 2,285.00 
Baree wf St. Themes Ge Apostle: «o.oo csc ccesccccccenes 201.00 
gs OTT TTT Te eer Ter eC er Te 216.00 
PE We I Gs os bi bce nccenas ewan siedceeaewenieeeal 252.00 
Se AE I NG 5 Fh khaki ci aha enweddnesnneeisaseew 149.00 
A PO eT Te Te Te rT 518.00 


Te TE TH nn ks 04864 ee eS 125.00 

















THE LOYALIST 


By James F. Barrett 
Price, postpaid, $2.15 





FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnni- 
ry, C.Ss.R. 


Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 
Vol. III postpaid $1.60 
All three for - - $3.50 


JOAN OF ARC: SOLDIER 
AND SAINT. 


By D. I. Taylor 
Price, postpaid, $1.60 


REJOICE IN THE LORD 


A new and unique Prayer 
Book 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
Price, postpaid, $2.00 





Bonks 
Sure Co Please as Gifts 


CHARRED WOOD. 














By Myles Muredach 
Price, postpaid, $1.60 


URSULA FINCH 


A new novel by the most 
popular novelist of today. 


By Isabel C. Clarke 
Price, postpaid, $2.40 


EVOLUTION and SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


By Jos. Husslein, S. J. 
Price, postpaid, $1.90 


MY PRAYER BOOK 


A tried and popular book 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
Price, postpaid, $1.90 











ORDER AT ONCE FROM 
THE LIGUORIAN 


SOCONOMOWCC, Box A 


WISCONSIN 





